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NEWS 

HE outlook of foreign affairs is gloomy. Greece has been 
nearly crushed, and even if Turkey grants endurable 
terms, the Sultan, elated with his victories, and strong in the 
spport of his Generals, is not likely to accept any reforms he 
doesnotapprove. Rumours are pouring in to Constantinople 
from the Armenian districts of coming disturbances, and if 
they end in another massacre the Powers will hardly be able 
tomenace Abd-ul-Hamid, who, when unmenaced, cares nothing 
for their opinions. His own people consider him one of the 
most successful of Sovereigns, and propose to call him Abd-ul- 
Hamid Ghazee,—that is, the victorious. The tendency to 
attribute the outbreak of war to England rapidly increases, 
some publicists even declaring that we have supplied Athens 
with money, taken, we suppose, by stealth out of the duty on 
currants. The German Emperor is credited with a project 
for uniting the whole Continent in a war with England, which 
—says one scribe supposed to be inspired—“ could afford to 
each Power engaged a magnificent compensation.” The 
league, that is, is to be one avowedly for plunder. There is 
better reason for believing that William II. still hankers 
after South Africa, and is egging on Portugal to make con- 
cessions in Mozambique to the Boer Government. He is 
almost as formidable an enemy as Napoleon, and we do not 
feel sure that he will not ultimately succeed in organising a 
coalition of some kind, the motto of which will be “ Delenda 
est Carthago.” Let us hope that we may find a more fortunate 
Hannibal, and meanwhile see that every ship and battery and 
regiment is not only existing but efficient. We shall not 

have a long warning if a crisis comes. 


——f———— 


Our gloomy prognostication of last week has been fulfilled. 
The Turkish army is superior to the Greek army in numbers, 
in discipline, and in the organisation which ensures victory, 
and when that is the case the courage of the defenders, 
the goodness of their cause, and the badness of their enemies’ 
make no manner of difference. Edhem Pasha struck as soon 
* he was ready, and on Saturday marched his troops from 
Nezzero on the left, Malouna in the centre, and Reveni on 
the right, his plan being to effect a junction of his three 
columns between Turnovo and Larissa, and thus envelop, 
perhaps capture, the entire Greek army. He says himself he 
fully expected to take the Duke of Sparta prisoner, but the 
latter was warned in time, and ordered a general retreatthrough 
Larissa to Pharsala, almost on the frontier. The retreat, as 
mas natural with inexperienced troops, soon became a rout. 
The bewildered civil population joined in the flight, there 
bs the usual hideous scenes of men and women trampled 
hg and only a third of the army reached Pharsala in good 
order. There appears to have been no lack either of courage 
o of willingness to fight, but of the competence which 





of Thessaly, has fallen, and the position would appear to 
be this. Edhem Pasha is nearly master of the whole 
province, and will soon attempt to disperse the Greek army 
at Pharsala. That army is being reformed by the new 
Ministry, and will be joined, if there is time, by the troops 
retreating from Epirus and by masses of volunteers; but it 
is dispirited, unprovided with sufficient artillery, and with no 
General in whom the soldiers can confide. It is almost 
certain, therefore, that it cannot hold its ground, but must 
retreat into the gorges of the Othrys, where the Greeks, who 
understand mountain warfare, may make a last, perhaps an 
effectual, stand. Battle in the open has become hopeless, 
unless, indeed, the Greeks should suddenly develop a great 
General, and it is doubtful if it will be so much as tried. 
A resolute defence is all the more improbable because 
the Greeks are not really in despair, but think the 
Powers will protect them, which is doubtful, and that the 
Sultan will be moderate, which is more probable. If the 
campaign is brief, Abd-ul-Hamid will have gained enormously, 
and he does not want to waste money which, if spent on the 
army, cannot be spent upon the Palace. <A long desultory 
guerilla war is the only chance for the Greeks, and they 
probably will not try it. 


The news of defeat created fierce excitement in Athens, and 
at first it seems clear the popular leaders thought of revolu- 
tion. A steamer was made ready to convey the Royal Family to 
a place of safety. The King, however, showed sense, as he 
usually does. He asked M. Delyannis to resign, and on his 
refusal, dismissed him, and summoned M. Ralli, thus en- 
trusting the Government to the chief of the Revolutionary 
party. M. Ralli, being granted a free hand, accepted office, 
and will at all events have as much power as he would have 
had if the King had departed. His policy, he says, is to re- 
organise the army, which is difficult in the face of a victorious 
foe, and for the rest he will take from day to day whatever 
strikes him as the wisest course. If peace is resolved on, the 
King can, of course, help to obtain good terms, the “ despots” 
who are just now masters of Europe being greatly concerned 
to protect the “monarchical principle.” No one seems to 
know the real character of M. Ralli, but he has the con- 
fidence of the Athenians, he has distinct views as to the selec- 
tion of officers, and as usual “ in the country of the blind, the 
one-eyed man is King.” We confess to very little hope, but 
events very often stultify calculation. 


The Sultan has apparently learned one thing from the 
Armenian agitation,—viz., that Europe disapproves massacre. 
He has accordingly issued the strictest orders to his Generals 
to prohibit anything of the kind, and he is of course obeyed, 
as he would have been obeyed if he had prohibited the 
massacre of Armenians. The Generals evidently catch the 
spirit of the situation, and if we mistake not, there is a good 
deal of pressure on correspondents to report that they are 
maintaining order. The correspondents of course report 
any truth willingly enougb, but sometimes they show a little 
too much zeal. Reuter’s man, for example, telegraphs from 
Larissa on April 26th the following delicious statement :— 
“The long, straight road was full of Turkish soldiers 
singing and rejoicing over the success of their arms, and 
discussing in pitying tones the discomfiture of the enemy.” 
Just imagine soldiers hot from battle, and those Turkish 
soldiers, “ discussing ” their victory with hearts fall of pity 
for their enemies’ defeat. We shall hear very soon that Turks 
cut up Armenians with tears in their eyes, and tortured priests 
with hearts full of melancholy and remorse, 
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There is, of course, much talk of European intervention, 
but as yet there is no sign bf it. England and France would 
intervene willingly, but’ Germany—Prince Bismarck in 
particular through his Hamburg organ—thinks the Greeks 
not punished enough yet, the Hmperor of Austria desires a 
weak Greece in fear of a Balkan federation, and Russia would 
rather see all parties a little more exhausted. All three, 
however, are anxious that Greece should not be a Republic. 
It is said that the bases of peace, if it is made, will be the 
surrender of Crete to the Powers, that is, for a few days at 
all events, to the Turkish garrison, and the payment of an 
indemnity, for which the revenues of Thessaly will be specially 
pledged. It is added, but we do not believe, that Greece is to 
make some special contract for the full payment of her German 
bondholders,—that is, in fact, for the full payment of every- 
body, as all bonds would be instantly sold to German specu- 
lators. That is nonsense, but the statement shows how 
completely men believe that the German Emperor is ruling 
the situation. 


The Austrian Emperor arrived in St. Petersburg on the 
27th inst.,and was welcomed at the railway-station by the 
Czar in person and all the Russian Grand Dukes. The Austrian 
Monarch, who was accompanied by his Chancellor, Count 
Goluchowski, was entertained in the evening at a grand 
banquet, during which the Czar delivered a speech in which 
he pointedly thanked his guest for a “friendship cemented by 
a community of views and principles which tend to assure 
the benefits of peace to our peoples.” His guest replied, 
acknowledging that his reception had been affectionate and 
cordial, and declaring that the strict friendship which bound 
them, and “ which was based upon sentiments of esteem and 
reciprocal loyalty, constituted for their peoples a solid 
guarantee of peace and of wellbeing.” The Austrian and 
German papers are very anxious to show that these words 
do not point to an alliance of the three Emperors; but if 
Austria is bound to Russia, and Germany to Austria, the 
distinction becomes rather metaphysical. Its object is, of 
course, to convince France that she is not left out in the cold; 
but somehow France seems a little dubious, and we fancy if 
M. Faure does journey to St. Petersburg attentions will be 
showered on him in profusion. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer opened the Budget on 
Thursday afternoon. After congratulating the House on the 
flourishing state of trade, in spite of the war-clouds, he gave 
the facts of the Budget as follows. Last year he estimated 
the Revenue at £100,480,000, the Expenditure at £100,046,000 ; 
Surplus, £434,000. Since, however, “ our people have smoked 
and drunk more, have earned more money, paid more Income- 
tax, and written more letters, and last, but not least, have 
paid more Death-duties,” and since, also, the Government has 
spent more, the actual Revenue has been £103,950,000, and the 
actual Expenditure £101,477,000, Thus the realised Surplus, 
which goes now towards defraying the cost of military works, 
and not to cancel Debt, has been £2,473,000. If the estimated 
Expenditure had not been so much increased the Surplus 
would have been £3,470,000. 


Forthe coming year (1897-98) the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
makes the following estimates in regard to Revenue and 
Expenditure, the Revenue estimate being based on the 
existing scale of taxation :— 

Revenue oe oe one ove 
Expenditure ... nie ove ooo 


- £103,360,000 
101,791,000 


Surplus te hee ie £1,569,000 
It might be supposed that this would enable him to reduce 
taxes by, say, a million and a half. He holds, however, this 
to be impossible, as he is called upon to spend an extra 
£500,000 on the Navy, in order to maintain the balance of 
naval power threatened by certain naval programmes in foreign 
“States, and an extra £200,000 on increasing our garrisons 
in South Africa, an increase required by the tension between 
this country and the Transvaal. These items allowed for, there 
is not a sufficient margin left for the reduction of taxation. 
Accordingly he intends to devote £366,000 to cheapening the 
letters and parcels post, and to increasing the facilities in 
regard to the delivery of letters and telegrams. (The details as 





P Ps. 
of the Surplus is to go to grants to Scotch and Trish 
tion, and to providing a margin for contingencies eda, 


The facts stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the details of Revenue and Expenditure were not of he . 
striking kind. He mentioned, however, that the Income. 
was got in with special ease, that for some = 
countable reason there had been a run on run — 
fact which knocks on the head the theory that ij; 
a low--thermometer which leads to rum drink d 
that the Agricultural Rating Act had led to an atu 
expenditure, not of £2,000,000, as Sir William 
always asserted, but only to one of £1,664,000, and that the 
National Debt had been reduced during the yea 
£7,584,000. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in view of the Jy 
gave an interesting comparison between the Revenue and 
Expenditure asit was sixty years ago and as it is now, h 
1836 the total Revenue was £52,500,000. It was in the Jeu 
just closed £112,000,000,—this includes, of course, the gums 
collected by the Imperial Government but paid Over to local 
authorities. In 1836 the Expenditure was £50,500,000; lay 
year it was £109,750,000,—ineluding, of course, the grants jy 
aid of rates. We cannot, however, deal with the rest of thiy 
curious comparison, and can only add that the Budget speech 
was on the whole an interesting one. 


On Saturday last was published a very important Bly. 
book dealing with South Africa. The papers of most jn. 
portance are two despatches—dealt with by us at lengi 
elsewhere—addressed by Mr. Chamberlain to Lord Rosmaj, 
telling him to draw the attention of the Transvaal Gover. 
ment to certain breaches of the Convention committed by 
them. Under the Convention it is ultra vires for the Tran. 
vaal (1) to treat any white persons who enter the Transval 
on a different footing from fall citizens, in regard to pers 
or property, or to prevent such persons entering the country 
freely and living there; (2) to conclude treaties with foreign 
Powers without submitting them to the approval of th 
British Government. Mr. Chamberlain points out, and, ve 
fear, without possibility of contradiction, that the Alien 
Immigration Act, and also two other Acts, lately passed by 
the Transvaal Government, are breaches of the Convention, 
He also shows that the failure to submit no less than thre 
treaties for approval is also a breach. The despatch closes 
with something which is very like an ultimatum. We regard 
the notion of war with the Transvaal with special detestation, 
though we do not dread it in the least from a military point 
of view. At the same time, it is absolutely necessary to pre 
vent the Convention being whittled away by repeated 
breaches which, though petty in themselves, are nevertheless 
just as good precedents as substantial infringements. 


The debate in the Cape Parliament on Mr. Dn Toit’s 
Motion, which has been long and bitter, closed on Tuesday iz 
a@ manner somewhat unexpected. The first step was the 
negativing of Mr. Rose-Innes’s amendment demanding 
merely the enforcement of the London Convention. Aguinst 
this Motion the Government voted, and it was lost by 
41 to 32. The original Motion, which was a general one in 
favour of conciliation and the observance of treaties, wa 
then carried by 41 to 32, but enforced by Mr. Abrahamson's 
amendment condemning the intervention of any foreign 
Power in disputes between Great Britain and the Transvaal, 
The voting was, it is said, strictly on racial lines, except that 
the Ministry went with the Dutch party. Mr. Rhodes voted 
in the minority,—a curious comment on the boast that the 
instant he re-entered the Cape Parliament he would have 
majority at his personal disposal. Considering the strong 
speeches made by the Ministers against the Transvaal, it is 
difficult to see why they in the end refused to vote for Mr. 
Rose-Innes’s Motion,—probably some local causes were st 
work. On the whole, we regard the vote with satisfaction. 
The worst thing that can happen at the Cape is the 
emphasising of race antagonism. After Tuesday's vote Sir 
Gordon Sprigg’s Ministry cannot be accused of hostility 0 
the Datch. 


Though the Budget speech was not sensational, the same 
cannot be said of the debate which followed. After a fev 





to those changes are given by us elsewhere.) The remainder 


perfunctory financial criticisms Sir William Harcourt fell 
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Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s statement in regard to the 
000 asked for the South African garrisons, and attempted 
to show that the Government were adopting a war policy in 
South Africa. Mr. Chamberlain had, he declared, “in every 
atterance of his during the last few months, been endeavouring 
to exasperate sentiment in South Africa, and to produce what, 
thank God, he has failed in producing,—a racial war.” His 
icy, however, had been defeated by the good sense and 
feeling of the Cape Colony, and the vote taken the other 
dey was a vote condemning a war policy. The Opposition 
would offer a most determined resistance to money being 
ton promoting aggressive and warlike policies in South 
Africa which had been rejected by the Cape Parliament. The 
result of this heated attack was to bring up Mr. Chamberlain, 
ho denounced Sir William Harcourt’s attitude as unpatriotic 
and likely to injure the cause of peace. The policy of the 
Government was what it had always been,—to maintain the 
Convention, and not to engage in any aggressive operations 
whatever. Was the Opposition prepared to say that the 
obligations of the Transvaal need not be maintained? The 
Government desired to act peacefully and with conciliation. 
The Cape Parliament pronounced in favour of the obligations 
on both sides being observed. We had not complained when 
the Boers armed, and they could not complain if we sent a 
brigade of artillery and a single regiment. 


Other speakers followed, including Sir Charles Dilke and 
Mr. Courtney. Finally Mr. Balfour poured oil upon the 
troubled waters in a speech in which he very truly remarked 
that he could not imagine two speeches more likely to injure 
the cause of peace than those of Sir William Harcourt and 
Mr. Courtney. ‘Instead of accepting frankly the statement 
of the Government, that the troops were sent out of pre- 
caution alone, and merely to maintain admitted rights, and 
that they would regard war with the Transvaal not merely as 
anational, but as a party, disaster, Mr. Courtney had done his 
best by his speech to hide this fact from the public. If only 
the House and the country would accept his (Mr. Balfour’s) 
statement of the policy of the Government, something would 
have been done to promote the cause of peace. Sir William 
Harcourt on this rose, and to some extent modified his tone 
and welcomed Mr. Balfour’s “ healing words.” This, however, 
could not prevent the ill effects of the original outburst, which, 
in our opinion, was most ill-timed. If Sir William Harcourt 
was prepared to give up the Convention altogether we could 
understand his attitude. As it is, he is simply increasing the 
chances of war. We are probably a good deal more opposed 
to Mr. Rhodes than is Sir William Harcourt—at any rate our 
opposition has been much more consistent—but because we 
detest Mr. Rhodes’s policy we are not going to give up the 
Convention and jeopardise the whole fature of South Africa. 


The Americans devoted Tuesday to a ceremonial in honour 
of General Grant, whose remains have been conveyed to a 
mausoleum built for them on a promontory in the neighbour- 
hood of New York. The mausoleum itself, according to the 
New York correspondent of the Times, is a failure. It 
is built of marble, a cube surmounted by a pillared dome 
and that again by a marble canopy, is 150 ft. high, stands on 
@ noble elevation, and cost “ half a million ” (? sterling); but 
its effect is not imposing. Under the dome rests the sarco- 
phagus of red granite, much like the one in the Hétel des 
Tnvalides. The ceremonial was a splendid one, the President 
being present, the ex-President, all the Governors of the 
States, all the Ambassadors, representatives from the House 
and Senate, a crowd of distinguished visitors, and three 
hundred thousand New Yorkers, who must not there be 
described as the mob, but only as the multitude. The war- 
vessels in the harbour fired salutes, the President made a 
short speech and General Porter a long one, and the cere- 
monies ended with a march-past of the military, which was 
going on when the despatch left, and would go on for hours, 
making one wonder whether a social genius will ever devise a 
scheme which will deprive a ceremonial of the stately kind of 
its intolerable element of tediousness. It is right for the 
Republic to honour the General who preserved her unity, 
and a mausoleum is as good a national tribute as any other; 
but to our mind the best monument to General Grant is the 
clause in the Constitution which prohibits slavery, and which 
but for his sword could not have been inserted. 





Dr. Peters, the German explorer and official who was 
accused of using the powers with which he was invested as 
Chief Commissioner of German East Africa to execute a 
negro who had given him cause for jealousy, was on Saturday 
condemned by the Disciplinary Court in Berlin which tries 
colonial offences. It was shown that ne had ordered negro 
girls to be whipped almost to death, and had hanged one for 
running away, and had even been guilty of the far more 
heinous crime of misrepresenting the affair to his superiors. 
The Court, therefore, sentenced him to be dismissed the 
service and to pay the costs of the suit. Herr Bebel, 
the Socialist leader, indignant at this lenity, demanded 
in the Reichstag that the offender should be criminally 
prosecuted. Herr von Boetticher, Secretary of State, 
promised to inquire into the possibility of such a proceeding, 
but intimated his own belief that Dr. Carl Peters was at the 
time on practically foreign soil, that he must be judged 
according to the laws of that soil, and that a native chief of 
Kilimandjaro would probably have behaved just as he did!! 
The truth of the matter is, we suppose, that the Imperial 
Government intends its agents in Africa to be absolute, and 
will not impair their authority by punishing a man who has 
misused his despotic powers. That is the system by which 
insurrections are bred. 


The Metropolitan Railway has again been the scene of one 
of those apparently motiveless crimes which suggest the 
presence among us of men who are half imps, half murderers, 
At 7 o’clock on the evening of Monday, as a train rolled 
slowly into Aldersgate Station, an explosion occurred in an 
empty first-class carriage, which wrecked the carriage, drove 
part of its woodwork into the roof of the station, and injured 
ten persons who were standing on the platform, one of them, a 
workman named Pitts, dying shortly after. The explosion 
was at first attributed to the gas with which the train is 
lighted ; but the gas-cylinder was found to be intact, and 
from the direction of the blows, one of which was downwards, 
the experts who examined the carriage had no doubt that the 
explosive used was dynamite. Some one who left the train at 
Farringdon Street had placed on the seat a parcel of dynamite 
with a slow-burning fuse in it, and probably hoped to wreck 
the tunnel as well as the carriage. In the absence of apparent 
motive the crime is attributed to Anarchists, either foreign or 
Irish-American; but it is not quite impossible that it was 
committed in vengeance for some injury suffered by dismissed 
employés of the railway itself. The intention seems to have 
been to avoid murder, but the time-fuse burned a little too 
long. We have not the power to arrest known Anarchists on 
Jubilee Day, as the Continental police would, but if they 
were all “shadowed” for twenty-four hours London would be 
much the safer. 


On Tuesday Sir H. Vincent raised another of those tire- 
some and aimless little debates on Fuair-trade with which 
Parliament has been familiar during the last few years. He 
wished to levy a toll of 10 per cent. ad valorem on all manu- 
factured goods, and 5 per cent. on partly manufactured articles, 
for the benefit of the displaced British labour,—the exaet form 
being an Old Age Pensions Fund. To enforce this grotesque 
proposal all the old dreary paradoxes were paraded, and we 
were told once again that Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright never 
dreamt of the wholesale entry of foreign goods which was now 
going on. The duty he proposed would yield over 26,500,000. 
Mr. Balfour made an excellent answer, urging the sound and 
true answer to the complaint that the value of our imports 
exceeds our exports. If foreign nations appear to send 
us more than we send them, it is because they owe us a great 
deal as a creditor nation. There must be a balance, or else we 
should go bankrupt. Hence an increase in our exports must 
mean either an increase in our imports or less payment on the 
debts due to us. Our real point of danger is competition in 
neutral markets. But we shall not help our manufacturers 
to compete in neutral markets by swaddling them in protective 
tariffs. Mr. Balfour, at the end of his speech, touched on the 
question of old-age pensions, but only to say that the 
Government had not given up the hope of dealing with the 
matter. 


Bank Rate, 23 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 112}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ae 
THE BUDGET. 


i er Budget is a very tame one. There was a great 


increase of Revenue over the estimate in the past 


year—no less than £3,470,000— but there can, unfor- 
tunately, be no decrease of taxation. The reason, when 
we press the matter home, is that the condition of foreign 
affairs makes it necessary to continue to spend larger and 
larger sums on our naval and military forces, and to 
keep hold of a Revenue which shall be able to meet all 


emergencies. In the present condition of the world it 


would be little short of madness to do anything which 


would render us less, and not more, prepared to meet the 


dangers of war. But though the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer cannot take off taxes, he is enabled by the huge 
proportions of the national Revenue, which he estimates 
will, for Imperial purposes, next year reach £103,360,000, 
to spend largely on various extra objects. After taking 
account of the various Estimates for the coming year, 
which include, besides grants for the Army and Navy equal 
to those of last year an extra sum for education, and 
also the complete sum promised for the relief of agricul- 
tural rates, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach calculates that he 
will have an estimated Surplus of £1,569,000. His 
estimated Revenue is, as we have said, £103,360,000 and 
his estimated ordinary Expenditure is £101,791,000. The 
usual plan would be for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to devote this sum to the relief of taxation. Believing, 
and as we think rightly, that such a course would 
this year be impossible, he devotes his Surplus to the 
following objects. In the first place he is going to 
give another half-million to the Navy. This extra grant 
he bases upon the statement made by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, which was to the effect that if the balance 
of naval power were to be disturbed by abnormal pro- 
grammes in other quarters, the Government would have 
to reconsider their own naval programme. The con- 
templated circumstances having arisen the Government con- 
sidered the extra grant necessary. That they have been wise 
in this matter we cannot doubt. If the Government had 
thought an extra £5,000,000 instead of £500,000 necessary 
to secure our naval predominance, the country would have 
cheerfully voted the money. The next item on which the 
Government proposes to spend its Surplus is an expendi- 
ture of £200,000 in increasing the garrisons in South 
Africa. On this point we do not wish to dwell at length, 
for the very sufficient reason that we think too much has 
been said already. We hold the expenditure necessary, 
but we are most anxious that it should not be twisted, as 
Sir William Harcourt endeavoured to twist it, into an act 
of aggression on the Transvaal. Every one admits—even 
Sir. William Harcourt—that the Convention must be 
maintained in its integrity. But it is no secret that the 
Boers—we do not blame them—dislike the Convention, 
and would be glad to be free from it. Under these circum- 
stances it may unhappily become necessary to deliver some- 
thing in the nature of an ultimatum to the Boers. But 
what result would an ultimatum have on the Boers if they 
knew that they were twice or three times as strong in the 
matter of artillery as we were? To try to take a 
strong line with the Boers without force to back that 
strong line would be to encourage the Boer leaders to 
plunge South Africa into war. These two items reduce 
the Surplus to £869,000,—a sum insufficient to reduce 
taxation. Of this sum Sir Michael Hicks-Beach proposes 
to spend £366,000 in Post Office reforms. The country 
districts are to have increased facilities until every house 
and cottage in the United Kingdom will have a regular 
delivery. Next, telegrams are to be delivered free within 
three miles, and after that only 3d. a mile is to be charged. 
Again, the guarantee required for a new telegraph-office 
is to be reduced by one-half; the parcels-post rates are to 
be reduced—in future the rate after the first pound, which 
is to remain 1}d., is to be 1d. per pound—letters, samples, 
and books are in future all to go for 1d. up to 40z., and 
after that at id. per 2 0z.; and finally, if the Postal Union 
agrees, foreign letters are only to cost 2d.each. The cost 
of these reforms will still leave the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with half a million over. This sum he intends 
to allot to certain improvements in Scotch and Irish 
education, to the entertainment of Colonial and foreign 


. . a 

guests at the Jubilee, and to fulfilling the 
wise man, whether the Chancellor of the Brcko br | 
own or of the nation’s purse,—i.e., the duty of provi big 
a small margin for contingencies. Viding 

As we have said, the Budget is a tame one, It 
not be forgotten, however, that it is not strietly me 
say that there is no remission of taxation. In realit Ne 
dues levied by the Post Office are taxes. It ig true a 
services are rendered for them, but this does not altey 
fact. Services are rendered for the Income-tax, for w 
are naval and military protection, Judges and Co 
of Justice, main roads and police, but services ? Hen! 
as we have said, to reduce the sums we pay for our let 
our parcels, and our telegrams, is to reduce taxation Uite 
as much as to reduce the duty on carriages or tobaceg If 
one does not send letters, one does not benefit no doy 
but also if one does not use a carriage or smoke, ong doey 
not benefit by a reduction in those taxes. That the clagg 
who will be relieved by the Post Office reductions ig , 
class which deserves help we do not doubt. The class tg 
which postage and telegram charges are a real item jn 
their expenditure is the educated lower middle clags_ 
the people whose incomes are between £150 and £3), 
year. A curate with £250 a year, and a family of 
grown-up daughters, all letter-writers, finds it extremely 
hard to cut down his postage, and yet cannot really afford 
to spend £5 a year on stamps, parcels, and telegrams, No 
doubt he will not get a very great amount of relief unde 
the new scale, but even that little will be appreciated. Th 
notion that men who are pinched do not value small 
benefits, as Sir William Harcourt has always argued ip 
regard to the Agricultural Rating Bill, is, as his party 
found, a pure delusion. A poor clergyman in a coun 
district may not receive six telegrams a year, but the 
knowledge that in future he will not have to pay o 
each occasion a shilling porterage will be by m 
means unpleasant. The only criticism as to the postage 
relief which we feel inclined to make is to express regret 
that it was not found possible to reduce the parcels-post 
rates yet lower. We presume, however, that to do » 
would have been to carry at an actual loss owing to the 
arrangements with the railways. On the whole, then, the 
Budget is not so unpopular a one as it seems at first sight, 
As he could not take off taxation, it was a distinctly 
happy thought on the part of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach to 
add to the cheapness and facility of the Post Office. 





THE DEFEAT OF GREECE. 


: iw world is still governed in the last resort by brute 

force. The gallant little man who, standing amidst 
a ring of burly and sneering policemen, has endeavoured 
to perform those policemen’s duty, has been hurled back, 
almost with contempt, by the cruel rough he had en- 
deavoured to arrest. The Greek nation had not the 
physical force for its effort, and now lies prostrate on the 
ground. The pessimistic view of the situation which we 
published last week has turned out exactly correct. 
Edhem Pasha, a cool, experienced soldier, slowly ad- 
vanced his army in three divisions, and when he had 
cleared away opposition at Malouna, at Damasi, and at 
Nezzero, advanced on the right wing, on the left wing, 
and in the centre, his far superior forces converging 
towards Turnovo. The Greeks, with inferior artillery, 
bad food, and no tradition of victory, had then only two 
alternatives,—to retreat rapidly on Larissa, thus slipping, 
as it were, out of Edhem’s closing grasp, or to stand and 
die fighting in the ~ee that, even if beaten, the losses 
they could inflict would paralyse their opponent, as we 
believe his frightful losses at Isandlana paralysed the 
victorious Cetewayo. The Duke of Sparta, remembering 
that he had no reserve army, conscious of his deficiencies 
in artillery, and probably distrusting the solidity of his 
men, half of whom had never been in barracks, decided on 
the latter course, and ordered that the retreat should not 
be on Larissa, a very strong position, but on Pharsala 
(the old Pharsalia), a weaker one, but twenty miles nearer 
to the Othrys Ridge, which forms the old frontier of 
Greece. His motive probably was a belief that the 
Turks did not intend to advance beyond Larissa, 
and that their halt would give him time; but his 
order was fatal, as he should have known it would be. 








Only the most solidly disciplined troops can retreat after 
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: nd the Greek army, the left win 
s defeat in Lae nts — convinced by ance that the 
‘ost a soon turned into a mob, one-third of 
Was geid never arriving at Pharsala at all. The 
them it 18 oe dered worse by the flight of the civil 
alte ol who, aware of the Turkish treatment of the 
i hed and not aware that the Sultan had ordered 
vanquis occasion the observance of civilised rules, went 
i vith fear of torture and violation, mixed with the 
oe they fled, and helped to produce the scenes which 
wR ed the special correspondents, who were themselves 
thstled trampled, and even fired at by the bewildered 
d ; Nothing worse was ever recorded of Dumouriez’s 
“ who a year after began the conquest of Europe, 
dit may, we fear, be taken as certain that the Greek 
i ” at Pharsala is little better than a disorganised 
mob. Better staff officers have been appointed, supplies 
have peen sent forward, and a desperate effort is being 
made to restore discipline ; but confidence in the Generals 
has disappeared, deficiency of artillery cows new troops, 
gho never realise that rifle bullets kill five times as many 
4s shells, and no other battle in the plains can reasonably 
he considered possible. Edhem Pasha, who has of course 
saved his supreme command, is encamped in security in 
[arissa; he is striking at Volo; the invasion of Epirus, 
which was aided by an Albanian mutiny, has collapsed ; 
and Turkey may be considered in full military possession 
of its own provinces of Epirus and Macedonia, and of 
the Greek province of Thessaly. 

It is a horrible business, the second great defeat within 
a year of the civilised by the barbarous, with the aggrava- 
tion that it involves, as Menelek’s victory did not, a civil 
ulation; but it is vain to hide or whittle away facts. 
The German dynasty in Greece has not formed an army 
as Charles of Hohenzollern has done in Roumania, and 
Alexander of Battenberg did in Bulgaria, and must take 
the consequences of its fault or its misfortune. All the 
intelligence in the world, and all the wealth, and all the 
education will not save a State if it has not, when the 
enemy arrives, a sufficient number of men willing to die 
stolidly in its defence, and of officers competent to turn 
that devotion to practical account. The great law, that 
bullets know nothing of the character of those they strike, 
remains perpetually true, and should be remembered by 
those who believe that England is always safe because of 
the purity of her intentions. The Greeks have now only 
two alternatives before them. The one is that which all 
“sensible” counsellors advise,—to submit at once, to 
implore the intervention of the Powers, to abandon their 
brethren in Crete, to acknowledge humbly that they are 
the serfs of Europe, and to sink back degraded but safe, 
and work to pay off the tribute with which the Sultan in 
his mercy and moderation may be induced to be content. 
They have Germany heartily against them, and the 
German Emperor has half a million of soldiers; they 
have Austria against them out of policy, and the Austrian 
Emperor has half a million of soldiers; they have 
Russia against them out of a crafty desire to annex Eastern 
Europe quietly, and the Russian Emperor has a million 
excellent fighting men in barracks. They have no friends 
except among the declining number of freemen in the 
world, and the freemen do not dispose just now of any 
soldiers ; and so their best course is to yield and set up a 
statue of the German Emperor in front of the Acropolis, 
and wait for a generation in hopes that their chance may 
arrive once more. The other course for them is to go 
mad, turn out the dynasty with all respect and a pension, 
appoint a Dictator, defend the Othrys Ridge with sharp- 
shooting guerillas, fight, as the Spaniards did, for every 
hill and point of vantage, lose their ships in destroying 
Salonica and Smyrna, and maintain for months or years 
& contest, during which Turkey and Europe will be in 
gem agitation, and some unforeseen chance, an out- 
urst, for instance, in Paris, or a massacre in Turkey 
which annoys some great Sovereign, may happen in their 
favour. There is always bread, there are always cartridges, 
and if they‘can take three lives for every one they give, the 
invading host will wither as a Russian host withers upon 
the march, We know which course the English would 
choose, for all their absurd horror at the notion of such an 
affront to Kings ; but the Greeks must know best whether 
they are up to a policy which involves the dismissal of 
hope for a generation, and the possibility of the total 
destruction of their State. We should not, had we a chance 


recruits, 











of being heard, venture to advise them to adoptit. They are 
very few, they have no man among them whom they know 
to be competent to play Hofer’s part, they are not soldiers 
by instinct, and they are just past the point of civilisation 
at which brave men reconcile themselves to living as for 
two centuries the Montenegrins lived. The Powers will 
forgive them, perhaps even pat them if they are humble 
enough; and remembering their weakness, and the 
conditions of modern war, and what they have to 
fear if the Turks should get to Athens, opinion 
will not be too hard upon them if they choose the 
safer course. Only they should choose it quickly, should 
make their King Dictator, should avail themselves 
to the utmost of his personal relationships, which, to the 
discredit of Europe, are still so influential, and while 
providing against any recurrence of their disasters, should 
maintain absolute silence as to their causes, whether 
military or civil. A war of slander and scandal and re- 
crimination is for children, not for Greeks. 

The collapse of Greece will for a time be an endless 
subject of discussion; but we do not believe that when 
the experts have given opinions the causes of failure will 
be found to be more than two. The directing officers are 
incompetent, and the soldiers have not the kind of dis- 
cipline they require. On the first point the evidence is 
already quite sufficient. At no point did the head- 
quarters’ staff accumulate men sufficient, at no point did 
they keep their officers sufficiently informed, at no point 
was any confidence felt in their ability to direct. Their 
plan was probably a good one, but its execution, if the 
correspondents may be trusted, was one long series of 
muddles, ending in orders so surprising that those who 
received them declared their Generals to be either 
treacherous, which is nonsense, or cowardly, which is 
mere abuse. No army inferior in numbers to its enemy 
can ever prosper if its Generals have it not perfectly in 
hand; and the Greeks, even when they were successful, 
were successful as detached bodies, and not as parts of 
one combined whole. The instinct of the Athenian 
people, which our journalists so deride, was, we doubt 
not, right about that, though the mob may have ascribed 
to favouritism appointments which were really the 
result of honest, though erroneous, judgment. It is very 
easy to say that the Court ought not to have appointed the 
unfortunate Duke of Sparta to the supreme command ; but 
Greece had no General trusted for past exploits, and a 
Continental people expects its Princes to be foremost in a 
campaign. Then it is evident that, except in a few regi- 
ments, the discipline was incomplete. The Greeks, full of 
intelligence, entirely democratic, and with that vanity 
which produces criticism, need, like Frenchmen, the 
severest discipline, and they have not obtained it. The 
stolid Turk, Mongol by origin, with nerves of iron, and a 
creed that fosters war, has, like every other Asiatic, the 
instinct of obedience to a superior, and needs discipline 
rather to educate him than to make of him a machine. 
But the Greek is as nervous as a Frenchman, as full of 
criticism as a Berliner; he is all talk and cheerfulness 
and self-will, and he needs before he is a good soldier the 
discipline of a man-of-war. That is why the Greek fleet 
is believed by all who know it to be so much better than 
the Greek army. Once in retreat the men, itis clear, did 
not obey orders, and even when advancing and successful, 
their courage, often heroic, was rather that of guerillas 
who dare because they choose to dare, than of soldiers 
who dare because disobedience to orders seems to them 
impossible. All such reflections are, we admit, perfectly 
useless when defeat has already occurred ; but it is well 
that the friends of Greece should not think Greeks 
cowards, or give up all hope for them, or, above all, 
believe that those who have defeated them are because of 
that success worthy to bear rule. The Turks have taken 
Larissa, but they remain what they always have been, a 
brave but cruel Asiatic tribe, with an instinct for attack- 
ing, and, when successful, destroying European civilisa- 
tion. Itis a question of creed, you say. Tell that to the 
Arabs, and report, if decency will let you, their reply. 





THE SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


ji presence of our South African Squadron in Delagoa 

Bay, the news that a considerable force of artillery 
has been sent to Natal, the vote of £200,000 to increase the 
South African garrisons, and the publication of a Blue- 
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book dealing with the points at issue between the British 
Government and the Transvaal, are facts which make it 
imperative to trouble our readers once more with the 
South African problem. Though we still entertain hopes 
that moderate and peaceful counsels will prevail on both 
sides, we cannot but admit that the situation is at the 
present moment most grave. We are clearly, if not on 
the eve of war with the Boers, on the eve of occurrences 
which, if they take an unfortunate turn, will make it ex- 
tremely difficult to avoid war. The presence of the fleet 
at Delagoa Bay, and the military preparations, may 
possibly be regarded as only a demonstration of the 
forces which, if necessary, the British Government can 
employ. Statesmen have occasionally to use such demon- 
strations, not as a step in the direction of war, but rather 
as a means of preventing war. A timely reference to 
a solicitor is sometimes the best means of putting 
a stop to an action. If foreign Powers know that 
we have a strong fleet in Delagoa Bay they are 
not likely to encourage the Boers in unreasonable 
courses by the despatch of warships. Again, the Jingo 
party among the Boers, when they know that we are 
strong in guns, will not be so much inclined to urge their 
Government to take aggressive action on the ground that 
England will never fight. But though the show of force 
can be thus treated as not necessarily very alarming, the 
same cannot be said for the new South African Blue-book. 
The despatches contained therein, though in no sense 
minatory in tone, are, as regards their substance, of a 
distinctly alarming character. They show how far the 
Transvaal Government has gone in infringing the pro- 
visions of the Convention, and the strong attitude adopted 
by our Government in regard to these infringements. The 
principal despatch indeed—dated March 7th last—closes 
by a formal request that the Transvaal Government will 
at once procure the repeal or formally suspend the opera- 
tion of the particular law, the Aliens Immigration Law, 
pending a final agreement being made in regard thereto. 
It will be seen from this fact that we are getting very near 
to an ultimatum to the Transvaal. If the Transvaal 
refuses to discuss, as is proposed, the provisions of a 
reasonable alien law, and one which shall not infringe the 
Convention—Mr. Chamberlain admits that there may be 
a real need for legislation on the subject—and insists on 
maintaining their present Act, it is difficult to see—un- 
less, of course, we were to recede from our present position 
—how we are to avoid maintaining the provisions of the 
Convention by physical force. 


That this is a very serious situation no one will be able 
to deny. The first impulse of many of our readers will 
doubtless be one of extreme regret that we should thus be 
brought so near an outbreak of hostility with the Boers. 
The Raid, and the participation therein of the Prime 
Minister of the Cape and of at least two Imperial officers, put 
us so much in the wrong that it is impossible not to feel 
a special anxiety to act with more than ordinary modera- 
tion in regard to the Boers. Again, any action against 
the Transvaal at present cannot but play into the hands 
of the sordid intriguers who wish to control the Transvaal 
“in the interests of the gold industry.” We sympathise 
with this feeling most strongly, we desire to do nothing 
that shall seem harsh or hostile to the Dutch race 
in South Africa, and we believe as strongly as ever that 
time will bring the best and most satisfactory solution of 
the South African problem. But though we feel this, 
and though our earnest desire is to avoid war, we can- 
not say that we can see how under the circumstances 
it would be possible for the Colonial Secretary to 
take up any other position than that assumed by 
him,—the position which has led to his present 
attitude. South Africa must remain British,—British, 
that is, in the sense that Canada and Australia are British. 
But if South Africa is to remain British, it is essential 
that the Convention with the Transvaal shall be main- 
tained. If that Convention goes, and the Transvaal 
becomes entirely independent, and not merely a Re- 
public within the British Empire endowed with a very 
complete autonomy, there is very great danger of losing 
the rest of South Africa. At any rate the future of 
South Africa is hopelessly compromised. With the 
Transvaal entirely independent, and standing towards 
the British Empire merely in the relation of a foreign 
State, the possibility of a United States of South 
Africa is gone for ever, or rather, if that union is ever 


° ° . ni 
accomplished, it will not be under the Brit; 
is absolutely necessary, then, to the welt I, 
British Empire that the Convention shall be me the 
If it is allowed to go by the board, Mr, Chama 
and the rest of the Government will be in the nose 
of trustees—the British Government are trustees of 
Empire—who have not maintained their trust, Bar 
may be argued that here is no fear of the Convention a 
infringed. The Boers have made no attempt beg 
nouncing it, and have, on the other hand, re te 
admitted its validity. This view, however, Ma u tel 
not borne out by the facts. There are two 14 
features of the Convention. One is that British subj 
and indeed all other persons, shall have free right to enter 
and live in the Republic, and shall be placed unde 
disabilities as regards their persons or property, but shal 
be treated in these respects like citizens of the Republic, 
The other requires that all treaties between the Republic 
and Foreign States shall be submitted for the approval of 
the British Government before their final conclusion It 
is clear that the Transvaal Government has broken 
provisions in several instances, and when reminded of thy 
fact has shown no readiness to put itself once more in the 
right. The Aliens Immigration Act is a clear breach of 
the Convention in regard to the rights accorded to British 
subjects and other persons, while the neglect to submit 
the Netherlands Treaty and two other treaties to th 
approval of the British Government constitutes also g 
violation of the Convention. But, it may be urged, they 
are only technical, and not substantial, breaches of the 
Convention, and need not, therefore, be the cause of any 
strong action. If the Transvaal had shown itself, even 
before the Raid, as on the whole friendly and anxious t 
work well with us, we admit that this would bea sound 
argument. Again, it cannot be urged in the case of the 
treaties that the breaches are matters of a difference of 
opinion in regard to the interpretation of the Convention, 
Unfortunately it cannot be doubted that in their cag 
the breach of the Convention was deliberate and 
intended. In regard to Mr. Schreiner’s point that 
it is not always easy to determine in the case of legis 
lation what is and what is not a breach of the Convention, 
we are ready to admit the difficulty. It is not, how. 
ever, one which can be solved by arbitration, if by arbi- 
tration is meant an appeal to the decision of a forei 
Power. A foreign Power can no more be allowed by u 
to interpret the Convention than would a foreign Power 
be allowed by the United States to say whether State 
rights had or had not been pressed too far. If, however, 
in a doubtful case the Transvaal were to propose that the 
point of law should be referred to an Imperial judicial 
Tribunal which has often decided constitutional pvints— 
i.¢., the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council—we se 
no reason to object, nor do we believe that the British 
Government would refuse its consent. The Transvaal, 
however, has never attempted to ask for such a judicial 
investigation of its claim to pass such a Bill as the 
Aliens Act. It has simply passed the Bill, and apparently 
intends to stick to its guns. 


We should, however, in spite of all these considerations, 
prefer to give the Transvaal even more latitude than 
they have had were it not for one consideration. The 
Boers have suffered such an outrage at our hands, or 
rather at the hands of the men who controlled the 
Chartered Company—it was in no sense England 
which made the Raid—that we are naturally inclined 
to make them all the amendment in our power. That con- 
sideration, however, forbids us to allow the Boers 
pass, even if they do not enforce, laws which violate the Con 
vention, as Mr. Statham suggests in his very interesting 
and able “Case for the Transvaal,” published in the May 
number of the National Review. He urges that even if 
the Aliens Act is a technical breach, we need not trouble 
about it, as it has not been, and never will be, enforced 
against reputable people. The consideration to which we 
refer is this. Small and technical breaches of the Con- 
vention, if allowed to go unchecked, will in the end destroy 
the Convention. If the Boers were friendly this might 
not be so; but considering their feeling towards us, We 
cannot doubt that they have tried and are trying 
as a deliberate policy to whittle away the Convet 
tion. Remember that the Convention, if once it 





becomes weakened, may be held to be a matter not 
merely between us and the Boers. Suppose a foreig® 
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two hence were to conclude a treaty of 

peer Mieies with the Boers, and that we were obliged 
test against this and to inform the foreign Power 

id Oe Boers had acted ultra vires. What would be our 
eat if on that the foreign Power told us that it 
Pd not admit our claim, were to remind us that the Con- 
tionhad practically been allowed to drop, since we had 
We eaforoed it in a dozen instances “ mentioned in the 
fom and were to add that therefore they (the foreign 
Power) would regard it as an unfriendly act if we insisted 
which, however, they denied our right to do—on not 
ae the treaty? In fact, it wants nothing but 


te to see that we cannot allow the Con- 
vention to. be whittled away. The mere fact of 


whittling is in itself a sign of Boer unfriendliness 
which must be taken notice of. Though we think 
the Boers have suffered great wrong from Mr. Rhodes 
snd his fellows, though we hate the very thought 
of » race war at the Cape, and though we would 
jo all we could to bring the Boers to a reason- 
able frame of mind in regard to the breaches of the 
Convention, we are bound to say that the Government 
rill have the country at its back if it finds it necessary to 
enforce the Convention by physical force. We have only 
one more word to say. If the Boers will only show them- 
gives frankly anxious to abide by the Convention, and to 
respect its provisions, they may be perfectly sure that the 

ple of this country will not allow any attack to be 
made upon them. No quarrel will be picked with them, 
ad no attempt will be made to take away their in- 
dependence as long as they honestly and truly maintain 
the Convention. 





THE UNEASINESS OF ENGLISH OPINION. 


R. WARD, the young Member for Crewe, stated a 

few days ago his intention of resigning his seat. 

Mr. Ward, the young Member for Crewe, has since then 
changed his mind, and intends for the present to keep his 
seat, That seems a very simple incident, hardly worthy of 
anewspaper report, but it is one which the Government 
will do well to bear seriously in mind. It can hardly be 
doubted, whatever may be the truth or falsehood of the 
Radical stories about the action of “ headquarters” in 
the matter, that the managers of the Unionist party at 
Crewe thought there was danger of losing the seat, that 
friendly pressure of some kind was brought to bear upon 
Mr. Ward, and that he, as a sound party man, felt it right 
to postpone his personal convenience or pleasure to the 
general wish of those who had supported him. And there 
tan hardly be a doubt that the first reason why the 
Unionists dreaded a defeat was their conviction that the 
recent action of Government in foreign affairs had dulled, 
ifit had not destroyed, the enthusiasm of a large section 
of their supporters. We know nothing of the local politics 
of Crewe—which for us as for most men is simply a great 
tailway station—but we believe that this conviction 
existed, that it was well founded, and that it deserves the 
serious attention of Lord Salisbury. Public opinion, 
more especially among Liberal Unionists, is growing 
doubtful and uneasy. There is no hostility to Govern- 
ment for its home policy, and no trace of a revival of 
confidence in its opponents, but there is a feeling, not yet 
crystallised or formulated, that in foreign affairs there has 
n something which, until it is more clearly explained, 
looks like partial failure. This feeling, curiously enough, 
18 accentuated by the perfect confidence felt upon one 
int in Lord Salisbury. Nobody of experience or know- 
doubts for a moment that he is heartily opposed to 

the Sultan’s policy, that he grieves over the blows inflicted 
Upon humanity, or that he would see with pleasure the 
Turkish Empire restored by a wise and peaceful partition 
to the domain of civilisation. Therefore the broad fact of 
€ present situation, the rehabilitation of Turkey as a 
Potent factor in Eastern affairs, the elevation of the Sultan 
Mm a cowering tyrant into a great potentate with power- 
and victorious armies at his disposal, is read as proof, 
that Lord Salisbury has failed to carry out his own policy 
Which is also the policy of the British people. It is quite 
conceded that the facts are not yet fully known, and that 
failure may have been unavoidable. It is fully agreed 
that he was bound to try what he could do with the 
Concert, and that ‘quitting that combination without the 
very gravest reason would have been at once risky and 








unwise. It is believed that he may have reasons for his 
actions stronger and more pressing than any which 
have been stated in Parliament, and that upon the 
validity of those reasons he is far better qualified to 
judge than the majority of his critics. Nevertheless, 
the brutal fact remains that there has been failure, and 
the British public, which, as Matthew Arnold once wrote, 
“hungers fora little success,” is uneasy, discomposed, dis- 
satisfied, and very likely at any by-election to stay away 
from the polls. It is not yet out of temper, it does not 
formulate clearly to itself its grounds of dissatisfaction, it 
has no alternative policy about which it is in any way 
eager ; but it is losing hope, its enthusiasm is decaying, 
and it is ceasing to feel that it could not bear a defeat of 
the party it so recently placed in power. It is in the 
mood of a man who is dissatisfied with a servant but is 
not inclined to dismiss him, who does not scold, who does 
not swear, except perhaps inaudibly, but who has begun to 
think in the recesses of his mind that if the servant de- 
parted the loss would not be so irreparable as he had 
fancied a year ago. After all the table is not ‘well laid, 
and though that may be the footmen’s fault, or the result 
of circumstances, or a consequence of pure accident, still 
his business is to lay it, and it is not well laid. To say 
that if an election were held to-morrow the Government 
would be defeated would be to go far past the truth, but 
that much voting would be perfunctory and silent, and 
that the majority would be decreased, is, we think, beyond 
question. The origin of the change of feeling is perfectly 
clear. The people do not care particularly about the 
Greeks, whom they regard in a great measure as traders, 
and for some inscrutable reason, being traders themselves, 
rather despise. They certainly will not run any great risk 
for the sake of Greece ; while as to Crete, if only the Turks 
were withdrawn they would hardly give its fate five minutes’ 
consideration. But that, after all that has happened, the 
Sultan and his Pashas should be stronger than ever, that 
British ships should be engaged in operations which tend 
incidentally and accidentally te Turkish advantage, that 
the Sultan should, after the Guildhall speech, be able to 
claim Great Britain as among the protectors of the 
integrity of his Empire, and therefore, as he considers, 
of his throne, this is to the elector gall and wormwood. 
He must blame somebody for such a result of the use 
of British ironclads, and naturally he does, in a vague 
and reluctant but still perceptible way, blame the 
Foreign Secretary, who is also Premier, and who has 
been left so perfectly free a hand. 


The dissatisfaction has not as yet gone very far. It is 
held in check by a consciousness of ignorance, by an 
almost universal recognition of Lord Salisbury’s merit as 
a political thinker, and by the total absence of any 
acceptable or even endurable alternative; but it exists, it 
will affect Parliament, and it will have to be reckoned 
with. How it should be met, and if possible removed, is 
a question rather for Lord Salisbury than for any journal, 
or indeed any outside authority. We should ourselves 
say that the responsibility laid upon him is too crushing, 
that discontent is concentrated injuriously upon his head, 
and that the Government would be stronger if he divided 
the immense functions now in his hands in such a way 
that either the Premiership or the Foreign Office should 
be held by a Member of the Lower House ; but he may see 
insuperable objections to that arrangement. If it cannot 
be made, we are perfectly certain that the defence of the 
Foreign Office in the Commons should be entrusted 
always, every night, and avowedly to the same Cabinet 
Minister, who should know everything, and should be 
permitted far more latitude of speech than can be con- 
ceded to any Under-Secretary of State. We have nothing 
to say against Mr. Curzon, except that affairs are getting 
too serious for him, and that he has never on any one 
occasion convinced any hearer of the merit of the Govern- 
ment policy, unless he was in fact convinced already. 
While that policy had only to be stated Mr. Curzon was 
quite sufficient; but much more than that is now required ; 
the House and the country have to be reconciled to the 
policy, and carried heartily with the Government. The 
votes prove nothing. Nobody is going even to try to 
upset the Government; but there is a quantity of fluid 
discontent to be got over, and if pony dispersed into 
vapour before it crystallises, and that is work which 
would task a much greater chemist than Mr. Ourzon. 
And in addition to that change, as a consequence 
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indeed of that change, we would ask Lord Salisbury 
whether it would not be possible to depart in some degree 
from the policy of reticence. It is an excellent policy 
now and then, and the country as a rule is not inquisitive ; 
but at present its ignorance makes it listen to unfavour- 
able surmises, while the jealousy of the Imperial Courts, 
so far from being soothed away by it, seems every week 
to increase. The Continent could hardly dislike England 
more acutely if Lord Salisbury were as frank as Lord 
Palmerston, or as “rash” as Prince Bismarck, or as 
liberal of information as he himself probably would be if 
he had to defend himself in the House of Commons. The 
question at issue is no longer Crete, which we have been 
assured will be autonomous till the assurance nauseates, 
but the victorious advance of an Asiatic and barbarous 
Power, armed with splendid material resources, upon a 
little European State, armed, we fear, with nothing except 
the conviction of scholars that without it there would 
never have been a Europe. What are we going to do 
about that? We quite expect to hear that we can do 
nothing, because Germany will permit nothing to be done; 
but at least let us hear it at full length, with reasons 
which it is possible to accept, and without such a quantity 
of references to the Concert, which, after all, is only 
omnipotent—at sea at all events—so long as we are tied 
to accept its resolutions as law. ‘There is danger, we 
dare say, in speaking out; but there is also danger in a 
silence which leaves at least one-third of the party in 
power half-hearted in following its chiefs, or following 
them chiefly because it sees nothing to hope for in the 
Opposition. The public greatly prefers Lord Salisbury 
to Sir William Harcourt as the actual wielder of power ; 
but that preference, believe us, is not, in a time of unusual 
difficulty and stress—and we never remember the omens 
to have been more sinister—sutticient to make a Govern- 
ment strong. 





THE TRIBUNAL OF EUROPE. 


E notice among the graver politicians who are 

discussing the new Eastern question an impression, 
or rather conviction, which greatly affects their judgment, 
and, as we think, affects it tor the worse. They will have 
it that because the Concert of Europe is irresistible, there- 
fore it ought to be respected. They think of it as the 
Grand Tribunal, and fear that any diminution of its 
authority, or rather of the obedience paid to its authority, 
will introduce a kind of anarchy in international action. 
The Concert, they believe, not only prevents war among 
its members, but prevents disorder among those who are 
outside it. Responsibility, they say, must coexist with 
power, and all real power in international affairs belongs 
to the members of the Concert. If there were no fear of 
them the Little Powers, which are comparatively irrespon- 
sible, would be always going to war, undertaking 
adventures, or carrying out plans for the increase of 
territory necessary in modern times to make civilised 
existence comfortable. The Concert, it is held, is as 
needful to Europe as an Emperor was to Germany in the 
Middle Ages, and for the same object, the restraint of 
disorderly ambitions, which otherwise would threaten the 
general wellbeing, which is of course bound up with the 
permanence of order. But for the Concert, for instance, 
the Balkan Peninsula might be a theatre of perpetual 
wars, the Turkish Empire might be always defending 
itself, Sweden would have no protection excepting its 
snows, and Powers like Spain, Holland, and Portugal 
would incessantly give way to the public appetite for 
alventure and expansion. With this idea, which is de- 
tended in the Standard of Monday with both moderation 
and force, we should have entire sympathy, believing that 
all States, like all persons, are the better for the pressure 
of a law strong enough to restrain aberrations of self- 
will, but that we entertain incurable doubts as to the 
character of the Tribunal. An unjust or an inept Judge 
is often worse than no Judge at all, and there are circum- 
stances in the composition of the Concert which render 
perfect confidence in its decisions nearly impossible. 
What should we say in ordinary civil life to a Tribunal of 
six Judges in which it was certain that five at least of the 
six would be guided in their decisions entirely by con- 
siderations of private self-interest, in which one at least 
was constantly under the influence of a morbid pride, a 


the mere servant of another Judge, and a fourth 
conscious of weakness that he always reserved hig op;-; 
until certain which way the majority would go? 
should certainly distrust that Tribunal, and thig a 
more if it was not really bound by a Code, but cla 
the right in all but a few cases to make the law, 9 

it might fit in with what the majority considereg 
momentary interests of the whole community, Yet } 
the consent of all men the Tribunal of Europe i, 2 
Tribunal of this sort, with the terrible aggravation thatj 
members are not even governed by the general conge; " 
of human beings, but hold that their direct duty ig Not to 
do their best for the world unless that best coincides exact) 
with the interests of those who pay and promote each Jy y 
Whenever those interests are imperilled, even in g slight 
degree, each Judge is ready to cease to act, well know, 
that if he secedes, the Tribunal, which derives its Whole 
authority from its unity, will practically be thrown into 
confusion or will cease to exist. The result, of course, i 
everlasting “lobbying”—that is, bargaining for th, 
decision—each Judge privately offering something if the 
remainder will also give up something, so that the oy 
come in the end is like an American tariff, not based y ‘ 
any principle whatever, but only on the interests of thos 
who can control the Judges. That we think even oy 
contemporary the Standard will admit is not an idl 
Tribunal, or one in which any population whatever, whether 
it is affected by its action or not, will place any but, 
strongly qualified confidence. Its character would 
immensely improved if each Judge would “table hi 
reserves ”—that is, would state openly his policy and the 
points on which he did not pretend to be either dis 
interested or philanthropic—but that is the precise thing 
which no member of the Tribunal will do. To the worl 
he is seeking only justice and peace, while to his felloy. 
Judges in part, and to his own people openly, he is seeking 
only so much justice and such a kind of peace as is com. 
patible with his “ interests,’—political, commercial, or, it 
may be, connected with his consideration among his peers, 
The Concert considered as a Tribunal is an unjust body, 


But, says Mr. Curzon, ‘you are misusing words. The 
Concert is not a Tribunal, and does not pretend to be one, 
It is only a Cabinet, naturally and properly seeking first 
the wellbeing of those who formally or informally invest 
it with the right and the power to govern.’ We maintain 
that it is, in form at least, a Tribunal as much as any 
other Commission of Arbitration on a political dispute, 
andis bound to do justice—for example, if it allows fighting, 
to allow the fighters to employ the same weapons; but 
let us pass that by for the moment, and inquire why even 
as a Cabinet the Concert should be trusted. What should 
we say of a Cabinet in which no Privy Councillor wa 
thinking in the least of the general good, or even intent 
on doing the general work, but each member was eagerly 
seeking so to direct the common body that its action 
might increase his own fortune, or his own consideration, 
or the popularity of the party to which he belonged? 
What should we think of a Cabinet so jealous that it 
could scarcely ever act, and when it did act almost always 
ensured a failure, a Cabinet from which no one expected 
anything, and which was from the first precluded by 
internal disorganisation from even attempting to deal 
with the grievances which it was expected to remove, 
Cabinet which, having for its first mandate the arrest of 
a brigand, had as a consequence of its action increased 
the powers of that brigand for slaughter and plunder by 
at least sevenfold, and which at last proposed to him that 
if he would retire into his hold all his crimes should be 
condoned, and that he should keep all movable property 
of which he had deprived his victims? Should we regard 
such a Cabinet as trustworthy, or as anything except 4 
Council which, in the mysterious providence of God, was 
allowed a power which it showed every disposition t 
misuse, or in its better moments to allow to remain uD- 
used either for good or ill ? 

We maintain that, judging from the evidence of its acts, 
no good or sensible man is bound to trust the Concert of 
Europe, or to expect from it when in action anything but 
mischief. When quiescent it does indeed one service, rea 
or imaginary ; it advertises in some sort of visible way the 
resolution of the Great States of Europe not to fight each 
other if they can help it, and that advertisement diminishes 
the general amount of fear; but as an active force it 8 
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second was crafty beyond lawyers’ experience, a third was 


either nought or hostile to the progress of mankind,— 
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ut or it does nothing or it protects Turkey. We are per- 
either ware that that conclusion is as useless as a reso- 
fectly ® in New York against a Tammany Judge, 
ition Pe cannot be carried out. Physical force, which 
) governs mankind, and probably will govern it till the 
Jd cools, is in the possession of the Concert, and it must 
panel goon as long as it pleases as supreme arbiter of the 
po fate. We can suggest no substitute for it, and are 
‘d to break it up without one lest the consequence should 

te anarchy,—a position, no doubt, which makes criticism 
either ridiculous or purely academic. But we are 

ot going to allow that because we must tolerate the 
hades of many institutions, we are therefore bound to 
onsider them good, or to refrain from open specch about 
their badness. On the contrary, while we entirely admit 
that the man who resists the injunction of a Tammany 
Judge is a rebel, we maintain that the man who praises a 
Tammany Judge, knowing him to be what he is, is a 
jastard, and that the man who will not help, even by 
ve speech, to reform Tammany is a bad citizen, who 
deserves to suffer all the loss which in the long run 
Tammany principles will inevitably inflict. Nothing is 
nobler than the Concert of Europe as an ideal for 
jiticians, nothing more inept or injurious than the 
Concert’s action has ever been recorded of a force so great. 
It is the long-desired Tribunal of Europe, the idea of 
which has roused even poets and priests to utterances of 
enthusiasm ; but it is filled by men of whom the majority 
are intent either on guarding what they have or on filling 
their pockets, or if you will, their shareholders’ pockets, 
just a little more full, and who therefore secure no end 
which the good and the intelligent are bound to consider 


worth securing. 





(CANADA, BRITAIN, AND THE UNITED STATES. 


new Canadian Tariff Act will be generally 
welcomed by the business interests of England, 
for it will have the effect of stimulating English trade 
ina healthy way, while at the same time developing the 
resources of England’s oldest and greatest Colony. Al) 
British goods which arrive at Canadian ports will now be 
admitted at 123 per cent. less duty than is levied on goods 
arriving from countries which grant no special terms to 
Canada. After July Ist, 1898, this reduction will become 
25 per cent., so that we may fairly look forward to a con- 
siderable increase in the trade between ourselves and 
Canada. This is the part of the new Tariff Law which 
especially effects England’s trade interests, though the 
economist who considers matters of this kind from other 
than a purely national point of view will see with much 
satisfaction that large reductions are also made in the 
rate of taxation, and that a whole array of heavy duties, 
mixed, specific, and ad valorem, is entirely swept away. 
The law does not establish Free-trade, but it goes a long 
way in that direction ; as far, we suspect, as is compatible 
with the present political and financial system of Canada. 
This wide-reaching reform will of itself render the Laurier 
Cabinet memorable, and we are fully persuaded that it 
must have a most important effect on the economic 
development of Canada. 
We do not perhaps, in this country, appreciate the 
dificult problem which confronted the Liberal leaders in 
Canada when they came last year into office after such a 
long sojourn in the wilderness of opposition. In Canada, 
asin France and Germany, and even more so in the United 
States, the cause of Protection has been closely blended 
with that of patriotism and loyalty. We in England know 
little or nothing of that side of the Free-trade question. 
When we adopted Free-trade it was so obviously a national 
advantage for a country deficient both in food and in raw 
material, that it was impossible for the landlords who 
opposed Free-trade to pose as a specially national party 
in the same way as the Republican party poses as a great 
national party when its spokesmen declaim against the 
“pauper labour of Europe,”—a phrase which is worth many 
thousands of votes in an exciting campaign. But in Canada 
the conditions were even more peculiar than in the United 
States, for the party in Canada which professes the more 
exuberant loyalty towards the Mother-country has for 
years subtly woven the general question of the Tariff with 
the question of Canada’s relations both towards the 
United States and England. It was represented that any 
lowering of the Tariff must have the double effect of 








loosening the bond which binds Canada to England and 
of aiding the American capitalist in his effort to capture 
and hold the Canadian market. The Liberal leaders had, 
therefore, to meet a twofold opponent. On the one hand 
was the protected manufacturer, whose workmen were 
taught to believe that their services would soon no longer 
be needed if the country intrusted its affairs into the 
hands of the Liberal party; while on the other hand 
were all those quite sincere and enthusiastic loyalists who 
were made to believe that a Liberal victory must mean, 
sooner or later, annexation of Canada to the United 
States, and that that was the real goal of Liberalism. 

The electorate, however, could not fail to discern that 
things were not going well under the party of Pro- 
tection. The population did not grow as might have 
reasonably been expected, and there was consequently no 
effective demand for the products of the mills which 
Protection had forced into being. The dangerous portent 
of an unemployed class was appearing in a great and rich 
country containing less than two persons to a square mile. 
The Debt, both Dominion and Provincial, was growing at 
a rate out of all proportion to a country whose resources 
were so ineffectively developed, and whose years in the 
history of the world were so few. This it was which gave 
to Mr. Laurier his opportunity,—this combined with the 
conviction that the subsidised railways and protected 
industries necessarily meant not a little jobbery. 
Some of that jobbery had been found out, but there was 
more behind, and the people felt it as they feel it in 
France with reference to the Panama scandals. Mr. 
Laurier was therefore placed in office; but his work was 
not of an easy nature. His task was to develop Canadian 
resources while not compromising Canadian relations with 
the United States, and without in any way offending that 
sentiment of attachment for the Old Country which is an 
undoubted force in Canada. The Liberal leaders could not 
possibly approve of that rather dangerous rivalry which Sir 
John Macdonald so powerfully stimulated,—the rivalry with 
the United States. On the other hand, they could not afford 
to lay themselves open to a charge of any lack of genuine 
Canadian feeling. In short, the Liberal problem was how 
to combine these three factors,—healthy economic con- 
ditions, which were quite inconsistent with high Protec- 
tion, loyal regard for England, especially in view of 
England’s liberal,fand indeed generous, policy, and at the 
same time perfectly friendly relations with the great 
Republic to the south. Few more difficult problems could 
come before any statesmen than those thus confronting 
Mr. Laurier and his colleagues. The problem was not a 
merely economic one, but one in which economics and 
politics were blended in an unusually subtle degree. 

Mr. Laurier has shown no little skill in dealing with 
this complex problem. He first of all used such language 
towards the Mother-country as to disarm Conservative 
criticism. Rightly declaring himself to be a Canadian 
first and foremost, zealous for the orderly growth of his 
country, and anxious to combine the two races who 
inhabit that country in one great nationality, he fully 
acknowledged the generosity and wisdom of British 
policy, and declared that Canada had all the liberty 
she needed. His loyalty could not, therefore, be 
impeached. Working on this basis of affection and 
esteem for England, the Liberal leader also entertained 
the old generous Liberal belief that it is quite possible 
to build up the prosperity of one country without 
injuring another. Canada’s interests lead her, and must 
lead her, to a good understanding with her great Southern 
neighbour, just as her sentiments are all for English 
friendship and union. Therefore, Commissioners were at 
once sent to Washington to see what views were enter- 
tained by the American authorities and to come to some 
reasonable terms. It so happened, however, that, just as 
a blow had been dealt at high Protection in Canadi®the 
party of high Protection had, under very peculiar circum- 
stances, scored a gigantic victory in the United States. 
One of the leading exclusionists of the century had been 
elected to the Presidency, a Tariff measure was before 
Congress, and it was generally complained by the victorious 
party that that measure was too moderate. In the new 
Congress, Protection had both Houses in its grasp—one 
by an enormous majority—and the Executive was now in 
harmony with the legislative branch of the Government as 
had not been the case for several years. Under the cir- 
cumstances, therefore, it was not very hopeful to transact 
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a satisfactory arrangement. Had the new Administration 
been disposed to make some arrangement, there was 
Congress, fresh from the country with a huge Pro- 
tectionist majority which would not be likely to give 
itself away, and the attitude of the Senate towards 
England was not unlikely to be farther marked when 
it came to be a question of England’s chief Colony. 
The American Protection party, moreover, has a rooted 
conviction that Canada must come to terms with the 
United States because of her economic dependency on 
the Union, and that those terms must be dictated by 
the United States. This was, in substance, what Mr. 
Blaine told the Canadian Government years ago, and it 
represents the prevailing American conception. 

Having done all he could, therefore, in Washington, 

Mr. Laurier turned once more to England, seeing that 
England could, at present, give more to Canada than any 
other country. The terms of the new Tariff Law, due to 
the ability of Mr. Fielding, once Premier of Nova Scotia, 
now the Dominion Finance Minister, are the outcome. 
By this new arrangement both England and Canada 
will be benefited, and at the same time an object- 
lesson will be furnished to the ultra-Protectionists both at 
Washington and Ottawa. That object-lesson is probably 
not likely to be lost on President McKinley, for it will be 
remembered that in his inaugural Address the President 
advocated, along with a high Tariff, special provisions for 
reciprocity, such as were inserted in his own Tariff measure 
of 1890 at the instance of Mr. Blaine. We may expect, 
therefore, that during the present year negotiations 
between Washington and Ottawa will result in some kind 
of reciprocal arrangements between Canada and the United 
States. At least, that is how the situation looks to us. 
America is notoriously grasping at the trade supremacy 
of the world, and while it seems as though the carrying 
trade of the world would long remain predominantly in 
English hands, we may expect the industrial supremacy 
of the United States to become a fact within the lives of 
people now living. If this is the goal of American ambi- 
tion, it would indeed be strange if the American Govern- 
ment were insensible of the gain made by England in 
securing special Canadian terms, and indifferent towards 
securing special terms for the United States in what is 
bound to be a growing market. The only alternative 
would be a Tariff war, which, as we have indicated, would 
also call forth that very warm—nay, often glowing—English 
feeling which has been such a potent factor in keeping 
Conservatism in power these many years in Canada. 
We do not doubt America’s ability to largely mould the 
economic destiny of Canada, but when increased trade is 
to be had on easy terms, a kind of “law of parsimony” 
would, one supposes, lead the United States to take the 
simpler course. 
’ Should such turn out to be the case, Mr. Laurier will 
indeed have won a remarkable victory. He will have 
solved his threefold problem. He will have been in- 
strumental in building up the resources of Canada, he 
will have secured the goodwill of those who feared that 
he was indifferent to the English connection, and he will 
have greatly improved Canadian relations with the United 
States. He will indeed have done the very thing his 
opponents said was impossible. If the Canadian Liberals 
can effect all this, they will have shown that they are 
fufilling a function vital to the wellbeing of England and 
America. Canada has too often been the rock of offence 
as between this country and the United States. But is 
it necessary that she should always play such an unhappy 
réle? Might it not conceivably be given to Canadian 
Liberalism to act as a cementing force between two con- 
tinents? English in origin and sympathies, American in 
ideas, may not a great future be reserved for the pro- 
gressive Liberalism of Canada ? 





CELIBACY IN THE ROMAN PRIESTHOOD. 


[’ the Times of Wednesday there appeared an in- 
teresting, though, as we shall try to show, an 
impractical, letter from a French priest on the subject 
of clerical celibacy. A part of his argument may be 
very soon dismissed. His idea that the law of clerical 
celibacy is “the chief obstacle to the return of the Anglican 
Church to Catholic unity” is purely visionary. In the 
first place, there are other obstacles far more effectual ; in 
the second place, we do not believe that, if it were the 


; : a 
chief obstacle, it would long be suffered ¢ remain 
Church which allows her ‘ing to marry in the 1 a 
would not forbid them to marry in the West if thee 
good reason for ceasing to do so. The “ deadlock” 
the French priest speaks of exists only in hig imaginati 
“The pastors in both Russia and England,” he ‘ne 
“decline to come over unaccompanied. They wish 
become Catholics, to become priests, to exerciag +. 
ministry, and to retain their wives.” We should m 
say that the great majority of pastors, both in Rug: 
and England, have no intention of coming over “a 
accompanied or unaccompanied. They believe that 
are Catholics and priests already, and they mean to hy 
exercising their ministry where they are. The inten 
the letter, therefore, turns not on the particular Object fop 
which the writer urges the abolition of clerical ¢glj 
but on the evidence it affords of a wish among a section 
of the Roman Catholic clergy that it should be abolj 
and on the questions which the existence of such a wigh 
may one day raise. In what follows we propose to log, 
at the subject simply from the point of view in whic 
it might present itself to a Pope who was serious) 
reviewing the arguments for and against the change, 


The French priest is very anxious for the repeal of th, 
law, and looks to the influence of the American Episcopate 
to bring it about. “Ina matter of this sort,” he says, 
“ Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland axe worth all 
the Old World Bishops put together.” Why Carding) 
Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland should wish to mak, 
the change he does not expressly state. “The law,” he 
says, “has served its purpose, and been of great use, ]j 
is now anachronistic. It has outlived its utility, and jp 
these days men like to be free in their domestic arrange. 
ments.” Were they thus free, “it would enhance the 
prestige of the Church, regain much of her lost ground, 
and be the means of salvation for innumerable souls” 
These recommendations are of a kind with which reformer 
are but too lavish. There is no mention, it will be 
of the objections to the proposal, and only the most 
general descriptions of the advantages to be derived from 
it. In the event of the authorities of the Roman Church 
taking the matter in hand, they would probably proceed 
on quite an opposite method. They would begin by con. 
sidering the reasons against disturbing the existin 
system, and only if these proved open to an answer wo 
they go on to inquire into the specific benefits to be 
looked for from the change. No religious reform has ever 
been recommended that was not warranted by its authors 
to save souls, and increase the prestige of the Church, 
The French priest speaks of the existing French Bishops 
as certain opponents of the repeal of the law. They are 
“pious men, of regular life, who are devoted to the old 
state of things. From them nothing is to be hoped.” It 
would be more to the purpose, we suspect, to inquire what 
is to be hoped from the French laity. Frenchmen are not 
specially priest-ridden, but they often show a curious dis. 
like to the idea of a priest who has taken a wife. Perhaps 
their observation of lay life has convinced them that 
marriage is rather the removal of a danger-signal than the 
provision of a guarantee. A French husband knows that 
if his wife is devout she will see a good deal of her director. 
He is not greatly disturbed at this because he knows that 
the whole training and education of the clergy is arranged 
with a view to reducing any danger from this quarter a 
much as possible, and the whole weight of official and class 
opinion is exerted in the same direction. But supposing 
that the clergy were allowed to marry, the need for this 
stringent preparation would beat anend. It is designed to 
arm the priest against the special dangers of an enforced 
celibacy. Make celibacy voluntary, instead of compulsory, 
and in all probability the whole seminary system would 
by degrees give place to a system more like that which 
obtains in the Anglican Church. Candidates for orders 
would begin their special training at twenty-two 
or twenty-three instead of at fourteen or fifteen 
Whether the substitution would make clerical scandals 
fewer seems to us exceedingly doubtful. At least, we do 
not know that they are fewer in England, where the 
clergy of the Established Church are as a rule married, 
than in France, where the clergy of the Established 
Church are celibates. And we do know that, in the 
opinion of men of large experience and competent judgment, 
there are more scandals among those of the Anglican 





clergy who are married, than among those of them who 
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‘od. We greatly doubt, therefore, whether the 

“ee the Caeatins of celibacy in the Roman 

would be at all what the French priest imagines,— 

ther, in fact, the change would not be highly unpopular 

he the laity and tend to the lessening of the Church’s 

srt rather than to its increase, to the alienation of 
is rather than to their gathering in. 

There are two other difficulties in the way of which the 
ch priest takes no notice, but to which the Kcclesi- 
gstical authorities would be likely to attach a good deal of 

‘sht, The first is the position of the clergy under the 
fo systems: In all parts of Europe, except Austria, the 
Boman Catholic clergy are largely of peasant extraction. 
They owe such social importance as they possess entirely 
to the fact that they are priests. Even as it is, this 
does not always insure them much consideration. 
The notices of the curés which we meet with in 

French novels—notices which are the more likely to 

be accurate as they are for the most part quite inci- 

jental—usually represent the country priest as an em- 
harassed dependant of the great house of the village, 
tolerated as a sort of necessary incumbrance because the 
family must hear Mass and go to the Sacraments. If this 
is true now—and, make as many deductions as we will, it 
is at least very commonly true—how much lower the 
caré’s position would be if he were not only a peasant 
priest, but, the husband of a peasant wife and the father 
of peasant children. The French priest admits that “ the 
law of clerical celibacy has served its purpose and been of 

t use.” But why was it of use? In part at least 
because it prevented the medisval clergy from sinking 
altogether beneath the level of the gentry, and left each 
one of them free, if he chose and had the chance, to make 

a position for himself in virtue of his education and 

ability. No doubt the forms of insult to which the clergy 

would have been exposed in the Middle Ages if they had 
given such hostages to fate as wives and children neces- 
sarily constitute are different from those to which they 
would be exposed now. But the distinction, as we 
strongly suspect, would be found to be one of form only. 
Again, there is the financial question to be considered. 

Friendly as are the dispositions of the French priest 
towards the Anglican Church, he does not seem to have 
studied its recent experience. If he had, he would know 
that the reason why clerical poverty is such a serious 
question among us is that the Anglican clergy are 
eminently a married clergy. But for that clerical poverty 
would hardly exist, or, if it did, would exist in a far less 
acute form. Now there is hardly a benefice in the country 
that does not yield an income which to a country curé in 
France or Italy would appear opulence. Badly off as 
many of the Anglican clergy are, they have seldom to put 
up with an official stipend of £24 a year and such chance 
fees as come into them from weddings or funerals. The 
efforts now being made to raise the income of every 
English benefice to a minimum of £200 would seem to a 
Frenchman or an Italian altogether absurd. Give every 
curé, he would say, 5,000 fr. a year ?—what useless extrava- 
gance! But if the clergy in France or Italy were married, 
their wants—after making every allowance for differences 
of nationality and habit—would not be very far removed 
from the wants of their Anglican brethren, and to satisfy 
these the State must enormously increase its payments— 
which may be put aside as out of the question—or an 
enormous sustentation fund must be raised by private 
liberality,—which is, if possible, more out of the question 
still. Just when English Churchmen are racking their 
brains to discover how to maintain that married clergy 
which English opinion and feeling demand, French and 
Italian Churchmen are to be asked voluntarily to take up 
4 similar burden, with no similar demand from opinion or 
feeling abroad. 

One more consideration must be mentioned. It has 
been the policy of the Roman Church for more than half a 
century to increase by every means in her power her 
authority over her clergy. She has aimed at making them, 
in the strictest sense of the term a service; with the 
traditions, the devotion, and the esprit de corps which 
Properly belong to a service. That she has so markedly 
succeeded in this enterprise is due in a great measure to 
the segregation of jher clergy from their kind, and, at all 
events among the more ambitious of them, to the limita- 
tion of their hopes, their fears, and their prospects to the 
sphere of their profession. We may call it a degrading 








servitude, if we will, but at any rateit is a willing and a 
devoted servitude. What would be the chance of this 
state of things remaining undisturbed if the Roman 
clergy were allowed to marry, and to surround themselves 
with the cares and interests of a wife and children? 
Possibly the Roman authorities do not read Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, but we have little doubt that they would examine 
any suggestion for the abolition of clerical celibacy 
quite in the spirit of the refrain in one of his poems:— 


“ Down to Gehenna, or up to the Throne, 
He travels the fastest who travels alone.” 





ENGLISH NONCONFORMITY. 


HE “May meetings,” which as usual have begun in 
April, seem likely to furnish, in their course, a good 
deal of material by which to test the general correctness 
of the very full and interesting article on the position of 
Nonconformity published by the Times last week. So far 
as can be judged from early indications, the views taken 
by the writer of that article will obtain a large measure 
of corroboration. The Presidential Address delivered 
by the Rev. Mr. Gange at the meeting of the Baptist 
Union on Wednesday, for example, exhibited indeed a 
floridness of metaphor and defects of taste which were 
happily absent from the very careful, sober, and, towards 
Anglicanism, kindly communication to the Times. But 
the difference in tone and manner only adds to the interest 
of the general coincidence in point of view between the 
anonymous article and Mr. Gange’s “look all round.” 
In both of them we find stress laid upon the steady, and 
even rapid, assimilation in opinion and practice which has 
been going on for several years among the principal 
orthodox Nonconformist bodies. The President of the 
Baptist Union, it is true, maintains that it is really a 
matter of fact, and not of opinion, that the Baptist 
Church “is the original Church as founded by Jesus 
Christ ;” and that it can only have been by great audacity, 
supported by subsequent persecution, that, in the first in- 
stance, the Baptist practice was not only dislodged from 
use but made to disappear altogether. These convictions, 
however, do not prevent him from rejoicing in the progressive 
demolition of the walls of partition by which (Noncon- 
formist) Christian bodies have been separated, and empha- 
sising, amid the loud applause of his hearers, the evidence 
afforded by the establishment of the “ National Free Church 
Council” that Nonconformist “hearts beat in unison.” 
This combination of continued adherence to distinctive 
denominational principles, as possessing evident primitive 
authority, with readiness to draw closer to other 
Christians who read ecclesiastical history differently, is 
almost precisely what the Times’ writer described as mark- 
ing the Congregationalists, and there seems to be no reason 
to doubt that a like temper is steadily spreading among 
the Presbyterians and the various sections of Methodists. 
Unquestionably this temper, when it springs from an 
honest readjustment of perspective, and not from mere 
carelessness of thought, and when it is not concurrent 
with a lowering in spiritual temperature, must bear many 
excellent fruits. The Times’ correspondent pointed out, 
among the early results of the movement for the fedeva- 
tion of orthodox Nonconformist bodies, that “‘ united 
missions are undertaken on a large scale; the united force 
is brought into play against such evils as the gambling 
habit, intemperate drinking, and licentiousness.” At the 
same time, in the opinion of the same authority, “the 
multiplication of unnecessary chapels may be said to have 
ceased.” Clearly, all this points to a valuable concentra- 
tion and economy of religious effort, which, always 
assuming the conditions which we have already indicated, 
cannot fail to exercise an important influence on the 
moral and social as well as the spiritual life of the 
nation. 


Do those conditions exist ? Is the drawing-together of 
Nonconformist bodies mainly the result of what we may 
call a religious amiability, having its root in a growing 
indisposition to think that any dogmas can matter 
much,—an indisposition sure, as we think, to be 
associated with a low level of religious feeling; or 
does it arise from a spreading recognition that the 
differences which have hitherto divided the bodies in 
question are of slight significance as compared with the 
great beliefs about God and his relations and revelation 
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to man, on which they are agreed ? So far as the Times’ 
writer touches on this vital matter, his view is a favourable 
one, but he does not—perhaps in the nature of the case 
he could not—go very far in his treatment of it. He 
alludes to the latitudinarian movement by which the late 
Mr. Spurgeon, among the Baptists, was so much alarmed, 
and which led the Congregational Union to “ proclaim its 
orthodoxy by a resolution very closely akin to a creed ;” 
and then observes that “there is now, apparently, a re- 
action in the orthodox direction. The ‘advanced’ men seem 
to have retraced their steps. With few exceptions, they 
preach the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Trinity, and 
even in the matter of Biblical criticism they are not so 
ready as they once were to jump at all the conclusions of 
the ‘higher critics.’ On the other hand, the attitude of 
the orthodox Dissenters has been distinctly liberalised. 
They have—speaking generally, of course—abandoned the 
language of rigid literalism against which the new move- 
ment was a protest.” That is all very interesting, and as 
an account of the general currents of thought in the Non- 
conformist bodies we have no information that wouldenable 
us, as we have certainly no desire, to dispute the general 
correctness of the estimate we have quoted. And yet—and 
yet we feel bound to mention one or two considerations 
which appear to us to point, we do not at all say de- 
cisively, but still distinctly, to the view that among Non- 
conformists intensity of belief, in what they and we would 
agree in describing as the esssentials of Christianity, 
is not what it was within the memory of men in pretty 
early middle life. In the first place, when every possible 
allowance has been made for the heat of party feeling 
engendered by educational conflicts, and for the irrita- 
tions caused, perhaps, by the method in which the ques- 
tion was raised, we do not believe that thirty years ago it 
would have been possible for Nonconformists to have 
received with so much bitter hostility as they actually 

showed towards it, the circular of Mr. Athelstan Riley. 

There was not a trace of Anglicanism in that document. 

There was nothing in it which would not have been 
supposed to be taught in every orthodox Nonconformist 
Sunday-school thirty years ago, and for that matter at the 

time when the controversy arose; and yet it was fought 

almost, if not quite, as fiercely by orthodox Noncon- 

formists as by Unitarians, and there was a general, if not 
universal, unreadiness outside the Church of England to 

believe that its supporters had anything in view but the 

Anglicanising of the Board-schools. Thirty years ago, it 

is our strong belief that, if not a majority, there would 

have been a very strong party among the Nonconformists 

of the country who would have thought that it was worth 
while running some risks in regard to the professional 
advancement of otherwise competent teachers, some 
risks, even if it had been so, of allowing a High Church- 

man to claim a triumph, for the sake of securing that the 

poor children of London should learn in their day-schools 
the fundamental elements of the Christian faith, and that 
their religious future should not depend on the chance of 

their parents’ desire to send them to a Sunday-school. 
Again, while admitting that the matter must be largely 

one of personal impression, we are distinctly of opinion 
that whereas early in the century a detached person, 

craving for what may be called a devout atmosphere, 

would in many parts of the country have been drawn 

irresistibly to one or other of the Nonconformist bodies, 
and actually repelled from the Established Church, the 
balance in a large number of places is now the other way. 
And we are inclined to associate that fact, so far as it 
prevails, with that variation in relative religious fervour 
which, as we hold, almost inevitably goes with variation 
in relative intensity of belicf in what the believers re- 

spectively regard as points of vital moment. 

The President of the Baptist Union more than confirms 
the indication gives by the Times’ correspondent of the 
strength of the aversion in which what are variously 
denounced as sacerdotal and sacramentarian doctrines are 
held among Nonconformist circles. There is apparently 
an honest inability to understand how any one at once 
sane and sincere can hold the High Church position, 
although of course such an attitude condemns a fortiori 
the great majority of Christians in all ages down to 
the present. The admirable character of the Anglican 
revival, and of much of the work it does, is recognised 
by many Nonconformists. But the fact that its 
strength lies in the relation of the life of the Church of 


England to that of the primitive Church ig ; 
treated as an evidence rif intellectual, if nthe 
perversity. To many minds there is still no po 
difference between reverent belief in the value of ren 
tradition, and intention to bring England ong 
under the Papal yoke. And so we find Mr “ae 
going so far as to allege that “all impartial ge 
nesses must acknowledge the Established Chureh 
be the sluice-gate through which the black way, Y 
Romanism have almost flooded the country.” The hej ‘ 
or depth of Orange ferocity thus expressed is, we imag; 
now increasingly rare, and possibly rare even jp the 
speaker; but the sober correspondent of the Times ta 
us, we apprehend quite truly, that to the ordinary Noy, 
conformist a belief in any value in the Apostolic 
succession of Anglican Bishops “ seems on a par with the 
mediseval belief in the efficacy of magical spells.” Whe 
we hear of Anglican arrogance, there seems some ground 
for suggesting that the arrogance is not all on one side 
Nonconformists would do well to recognise that the Hj; h 
Church position, however wrong or even absurd they ma 
think it, necessitates a conscientious hesitation, to say the 
least of it, as to the regularity of the position of the Nop. 
conformist ministry and sacraments. High Churchmen, 
on the other hand, would do well to recognise that such 
conscientious hesitation on their part, when it exists, 
entails in a special degree the duty of profound personal 
humility on those clergy who have, as they believe, received 
regular orders, and of courtesy and consideration towards 
those who honestly differ from them on such points, If 
these reciprocal duties were more widely observed—and 
happily their observance is spreading, and is much pro. 
moted by the example of eminent prelates of the High 
Church school—the outlook of English Christianity would 
be greatly improved, and the range, only too wide, of 
English Paganism would be steadily reduced. 








SHALL ENGLISH BECOME A DEAD LANGUAGE? 


HALL English become a dead language? We fear that 
if the proposals made by Mr. Stead in the current 
number of the Review of eviews were to be taken up in 
earnest, and put into operation, they could have only one result, 
—that of turning English into a dead language. Mr. Stead and 
those who think with him are alarmed at the notion of the Hog. 
lish language being split into a number of dialects which will 
grow yearly more and more different in character and scope, 
He pictures one language being spoken in London, another 
in Chicago, and a third in Melbourne, and the users of these 
dialects being mutually unintelligible. That this is a most 
disagreeable and disheartening prospect we readily admit 
The future of the English race is undoubtedly bound up with 
the future of its language. If we cannot have unity of 
speech we shall never have any other form of unity, Th 
notion of the men of our stock being unable to understand 
each other unless they happen to live in the same geographical 
unit is one which cannot but be most depressing to those who 
feel pride in and care for the English kin. Personally, we 
do not believe that there is the very slightest danger of our 
race being struck with the curse of Babel; but, for the 
moment, let us assume that the danger feared by Mr. Stead 
does really exist. We will give later on our reasons for 
disbelieving in its reality. 
Assuming the danger, what is Mr. Stead’s remedy? It is 
to form a sort of Academy—apparently of editors—who are 
to keep the language true, and to make our words and phrases 
keep line. How they are to enforce their behests is not sug: 
gested, but at any rate they are to consider verbal innovations, 
to allow them or to disallow them, and thus to form a canon 
of the English tongue. English is to be the language licensed 
by this Academy, and those who wish to keep the language 
pure and united are, we presume, to refuse to use any word 
which is not in the Academy’s dictionary, or any idiom which 
has not received their assent. Now, bad as we think the 
disease would be if it really existed, we venture to say that 
the remedy would be even worse. We would rather see the 
English language grow so disunited that it would cease to be 
a single language than see it perish by being confined in a 
academic strait-waistcoat. The beauty of the English 
language—nay, of any language—is its freedom and adapt- 
ability, its power to reflect the life, the spirit, and the ever 





changing emotions of those who use it. When it does this it 
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isa living thing. When it ceases to do this, and when it has 
pecome fixed and rigid, it is dead. Once put arbitrary bounds 
gpon # language, bounds other than those which individual 
taste and the sense of euphony and appropriateness 
require, and @ language is certain to become dead, and, what 
js more, a new language dull and servile is certain to grow up 
in the shadow of the dead trunk. Kill the tree, and parasitical 
ts and fungi will soon spring upon and around it. Let it 
live, and its free life will tend to keep the morbid growths in 
check. But perhaps it will be said that the Academy of 
editors and men of letters will not do anything so foolish as 
we have suggested, and that they will only do what we admit 
the individaal must do,—use his taste and good sense to reject 
words which the language is better without. We venture to 
assert that, however excellent their intentions, there does not 
exist, and never will exist, a body of men capable of doing this. 
No Committee can tell whether a word is a good word or a 
bad word, or whether it is wanted or not. Old-fashioned 
ple will always tell you that a new word is not wanted, 
and that there are plenty of exact equivalents for it already 
in the language. This seems conclusive, yet experience often 
proves that they were wrong, and that there was a shade of 
meaning which they did not perceive, but which was never- 
theless pressing eagerly for expression. Thousands of words 
qhich we now consider absolutely essential to the language 
mere, when they were first introduced, described as quite un- 
necessary, and the mere surplusage of pedantry or affecta- 
tion. Let any one turn to that most humorous of Elizabethan 
plays The Poetaster, and read the scene in which the poet 
(Marston is the subject of the satire) is given an emetic, 
and made to bring up all the new-fangled words 
which he has used in his works. The character who is 
watching the results keeps on calling out that such and such 
a monstrosity ‘has newly come up.’ This was thought a 
brilliant piece of satire at the time, and yet now half the 
condemned words are admitted by all readers and writers. 
In truth there can be no censorship in literature. The only 
possible plan is to give every word its chance and allow the 
fittest to survive. It was in this sense that Dryden declared 
that he proposed new words, and if the public approved, “the 
Bill passed,” and the word became law. Instead of a writer 
being on the look-out to throttle and destroy any and every 
new word or phrase that may be suggested, it ought to be 
his business to encourage all true and fitting developments 
of his native tongue. Dryden, in the admirable passage from 
which we have quoted already, uses the memorable phrase, “I 
trade both with the living and the dead for the enrichment of 
our tongue.” But we may be quite sure that such Free-trade in 
words would not be allowed for a moment by Mr. Stead’s 
Academy. Their first action would almost certainly be to 
set up the machinery of Protection. We should most cer- 
tainly see “certificates of origin” demanded by all literary 
traders, and unless the origin was approved the word, 
good or bad, would have but short shrift. The only 
way, as we have said above, is to let each word take 
its chance. If it is a stupid, a clumsy, or an unnecessary 
word it will soon die a natural death. No one will take the 
trouble to use it. If, however, it turns out that it supplies a 
real want it will gradually win its way into the language. 
“Closure” was at one time objected to as an unnecessary 
word, but in the end it won its way into usage. Milton tells 
us as well kill a good man asa good book. We may say the same 
of words. But we can only tell whether a word is a good one 
by proposing it to the public. Hence there ought to be no 
formal strangling of words by an Academy on general 
principles, for such strangling is very likely to end in the 
destruction of gbod words. An Academy, if it does anything, 
is certain to do harm. 


We must not, however, forget that the main question is not 
whether an Academy for the English language will do harm, 
but whether one is needed. We do not believe that any need 
exists, because we entirely deny the proposition that the 
English race in its various habitations is taking to unin- 
telligible dialects. We have never met a newspaper article 
in modern English, much less a printed book, whether 
hailing from America or Australia, which, if not de- 
liberately intended to be a skit on current local slang, 
was not perfectly intelligible to every educated man 
who uses the English language as his mother - tongue. 
Again, we do not believe that a copy of the Spectator 





was ever by reason of its British dialect unintelligible in 
Denver or Chicago. The marvellous thing about the Free- 
trade in words which has been applied to the English language 
is the manner in which it has kept the English language 
steady. This steadiness is indeed the most remarkable 
feature of our tongue. Books written in the Elizabethan 
age are still perfectly intelligible. It was lately the good 
fortune of the present writer to read in Mr. Arber’s delightful 
“English Garner” (8 vols.; Constable and Co.) a number of 
prose tracts written for the popular taste three hundred years 
ago, and describing fights and adventures by land and sea. Not 
one of them would present any more difficulty to the modern 
Englishman and American than does the “Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.” The notion, too, that our classics are becoming unin- 
telligible is, we believe, a pure delusion,—a piece of literary 
fussiness. Take, for example, a reprint of the “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” for use in schools, lately published by Messrs. 
Macmillan. The ordinary man would not imagine that 
there was any need for bringing the English of the “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” up to date, but its latest editor has other views. 
In several instances he has substituted what he considers a 
more intelligible word or phrase. Unless our memory deceives 
us, the club which Giant Despair took with him when he went to 
visit and persuade his prisoners was “a stout crab-tree 
cudgel.” In the new edition this appears as “a very 
heavy wild apple cudgel.” Surely this is an entirely 
unnecessary interpretation. If a Cockney boy does not know 
what a crab-tree is, let him learn out of the text. But in 
truth, as we have said above, all this talk about unintelligibility 
is a delusion. There is going to be no English Tower of 
Babel. Instead the language will broaden and deepen, and 
yet remain as clear as ever it was. But if there is to be no 
Tower of Babel there is no need for an Academy, a remedy 
which, as we have said, must be quite as bad as the supposed 
disease. 





MONEYLENDERS AND THEIR CUSTOMERS. 


CORRESPONDENT, who has much experience in 

the subject on which he writes, makes this week in 
our columns a proposal for a serious restriction of the 
detested moneylender’s trade. He would make it a penal 
offence to lend money to a minor without the consent of his 
parent or his guardian. That is, at all events, a definite 
proposal, and one that would have effects; and we have little 
doubt that “A Guardian and Trustee” will find plenty of 
sympathisers in the well-to-do section of the community, and 
even perhaps in the House of Commons. The tendency of 
the day is to believe that every evil can be put down by 
legislation, and this evil, besides being a widespread, is a 
peculiarly exasperating one. It is most irritating to a father 
or a guardian who has taken great trouble for many years to 
protect a son’s or a ward’s, it may be slender, fortune, to find 
that, just as majority approaches, the lad has been tempted by 
some moneylender to cut deep into his capital, that he has been 
spending, often on vicious enjoyment, half the sum which 
was to have started him in life or enabled him to marry, and 
that—for this is an additional pang—he has not even had the 
money which he is called upon to pay, but another sum much 
less in amount, swollen by interest, commission, renewals, and 
fines for irregular performance of promises. Alike as 
disciplinarian and as trustee, the guardian feels horribly 
aggrieved; and as he cannot punish the borrower except by a 
lecture which has, he fears, but little effect, he would like 
very much to have the power to punish the lad’s associate in 
extravagance, whom he suspects of being the real instigator 
of the offence. He has a good deal of reason on his side 
too. There can be no doubt that a large number of 
rascals with capital make a regular trade of offering money to 
lads with expectations, that they help to create the ex- 
travagance they feed, and that they take every possible 
advantage of the rawness and ignorance of their inex- 
perienced clients. The mischief they do and the misery 
they cause are often very great indeed, and if it were 
possible to put a stop to their proceedings there would 
be no more opposition than there is to the laws against 
lotteries, the laws against betting, or the laws which 
place the pawnbroking trade under such strict restraints. 
Society has a perfect right to protect itself, if it right- 
fully can, against nuisances of the kind, and to declare, if 
it pleases, that it will protect minors, whatever their age, as it 
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would lunatics or idiots or persons under durance. There are 
plenty of laws the only justification for which is evident 
expediency, and nobody doubts that it is expedient to prevent 
a minor from wasting the cash which a few years afterwards 
he may so sorely need. 


Nevertheless, our correspondent’s proposal will not be, and 
cannot be, embodied in law. To begin with, it goes altogether 
beyond what the general conscience will tolerate. The offence 
as a moral offence depends too entirely on the character of the 
“victim.” He may be a child in knowledge of the world, as 
little able to defend himself as if he were still in swaddling 
clothes; but he may also be a keen young man, knowing 
exactly what he is about, as little capable of being cheated 
as the moneylender himself, and only a borrower because 
he thinks, after consideration, that, say, £300 at twenty 
is worth more to him than £600 will be at twenty-one. No 
Parliamentary draftsman could distinguish shades of character 
in minors, and in the second case, no jury would return a 
verdict entailing penal consequences. They would think it 
quite sufficient that the lender should lose his money, and the 
law, even if it could not be evaded, would be dead as soon as 
it had been passed. It could, however, be evaded with ease. 
The moneylender would only have to sell to the borrower 
something which the latter could pawn—say diamonds or 
bonds—and the criminal transaction would become an 
ordinary matter of business, which it would be as impossible 
to punish criminally as to imprison a tailor for selling a mis- 
fit, or to send a man to Portland for selling a jewelled bicycle 
to the fool who wanted one. To carry out the law it would 
be necessary to make all dealings with minors not previously 
sanctioned by parents or guardians criminal offences, and 
we need not say that in a community like ours no body of 
electors would endure, and no legislature would accept, any 
legislation of the kind. It is as much as the public conscience 
will bear that a minor who chooses to plead minority need not 
pay for anything not necessary; and even that, as all lawyers 
know, irritates the Courts, and is denounced by plaintiffs’ 
counsel with general approval as ‘‘a shameful plea.” The 
moneylender has not cheated the community as a 
smuggler does, and as regards the individual, opinion 
demands that before a penal sentence can be passed some 
kind of offence against the general conscience shall be clearly 
proved. There may be such an offence in moneylending if 
the borrower is virtually an idiot; but if he is not, the offence 
is too clearly a civil one to entail penal consequences. You 
might as well imprison the companions who so often stimulate 
by their admiration a youngster’s extravagance. After all, 
a lad is not so hopelessly ruined by being a little poorer at 
twenty-one than he was expected to be, that the ordinary 
principles which govern English criminal law should be sus- 
pended in his favour; nor are parents and guardians so 
sacred that a first principle of justice, a proportionate relation 
between offence and prnishment, should be set aside to shield 
them from annoyance. 


We have placed the argument from expediency first 
because it is the one which will first strike our readers; 
but we have a much stronger one in reserve. Our corre- 
spondent, like almost every one who discusses this question, 
is interested only for parents and guardians, and entirely for- 
gets to consider the effect of his proposal, if it were carried 
out, upon the new generation. That could only be disastrous. 
Every lad who borrowed money unknown to the “people at 
home” would be consciously and knowingly a participant ina 
criminal transaction, would be helping the lender to defy the 
law, and would himself nine times out of ten become an actual 
criminal, It is perfeetly certain that if he wants money exceed- 
ingly, the average youngster of the day will try to borrow. Itis 
perfectly certain that whatever the law may be, somebody, 
probably a disreputable jackal of the capitalist behind, will 
lend him the money at a price, and it is perfectly certain that 
declarations essential to the transaction would become as 
much “common form” as oaths not to wear coloured breeches 
in College, or the declarations of “travellers ” who on Sunday 
want a glass of beer. The borrower of twenty would declare 
that he was of age without a scruple, and pledge his personal 
honour besides never to reveal the transaction. There is 
nothing more demoralising than the former kind of perjary, 
while in the latter case, if the borrower resisted the debt, or 
volunteered evidence against the lender, he would lower him- 


bis most reputable acquaintances. It is the ward of who) i 
“ Trustee and Guardian” ought to think, not of him, Nr 
his proposal would infallibly, if it were accepted, ‘ean 
lower the character of every ward, whose penchant for 
travagance, though it mayruin him, need not necessarily * 
the foundations of his nature. We are by no means eer: 
that we have not gone too far in this direction already 
irresponsibility of minors does not tend to diminish theiy 
general extravagance; it enormously increases their | 
moneylender protecting himself against the law by extrayg, 
gant rates; while only too often a sharp and Unscrupulons jag 
relies on it as a weapon with which he will fight his 
‘* Jew” when the hour of settlement arrives. There must, of 
course, be a limit of age below which there is no respon. 
sibility, and Parliament must fix it; but we are not 
that as regards debts it is not fixed too high, or that a lad in 
a University or a military school or a merchant’s office Would 
not be much more economical if fully aware that his respon. 
sibility for his own conduct was complete. We mean this 
seriously. It seems to us that the first use of law ig ty 
stimulate a conscience apt to be asleep, and that in a pleasure, 
seeking age we have in this matter of debt relaxed it at leas 
as far as it is at all advisable. A lad of nineteen knows per- 
fectly well that if he borrows he ought to repay, and if he 
borrows of a comrade always does repay, and the law, ip 
carefully teaching him that he is under no such obligation, 
does him a disservice which is only not great because nine 
times out of ten his instinct as a gentleman induces him tp 
treat the law as non-existent. 

We have not the slightest objection to a law limiting the 
legal rate of interest for money, except that itis of no manne 
of use, and we do not care how strictly the law presses upon 
any moneydealer who is guilty of fraud; but we do not like 
the proposals, now so incessant, to increase the irrespon. 
sibility of the young. Boys, no doubt, remain children 
much longer than they used to do, the whole tendency 
of life being to postpone its discipline; but at eighteen 
they know, or ought to know, what pecuniary obligation 
means, and we are not clear that the knowledge ought not to 
be enforced by law. We do not declare all stupid men irre. 
sponsible for their debts, and if we may judge by the cases 
which come into Court, University lads of twenty are far 
better able than the stupid to protect themselves. Of all 
weaknesses perhaps extravagance has the most disastrous 
results, but then of all foibles it is the one as regards which 
punishment teaches most, and in averting or lightening 
punishment we may be doing nothing but mischief. That 
is an unpopular doctrine just now, but we are afraid that the 
next generation will find that it was a true one. 





THE BIRDS OF PARKS. 

HEN Frank Buckland, by special request, took down 

a London bird-catcher to Aldermaston Park in Berk- 

shire, to exhibit the art and practice of bird-catching with 
the clap-net, the expert's report on the bird population of the 
park was as unexpected as it was discouraging, The old man 
rose early and walked round the park and among the big 
trees before the dew was off the ground, when all species of 
birds are tame and easily seen. The result was that though 
he saw “ plenty of jays and woodpeckers,” there were almost 
none of the hardy song-birds, linnets, goldfinches, chaffinches, 
and redpoles, which are the main object of the bird-catcher. 
If he had cared to make a more exhaustive inquiry he would 
probably have discovered that most of the common birds of 
hedgerow, garden, copse, and roadside, were absent from, or 
scarce in, the precincts of a park. The contrast of bird-life in 
such natural wilderness as the borders of the New Forest groves 
where the heather of the open ground runs up to the edge of 
the woodland, and that of such parks as Richmond, Cassi0- 
bury, or any of the five hundred English deer-parks, whose 
main features are rich grass and great trees, must strike 
every visitor. On the forest border every thicket and gorse 
bush seems alive with birdsin the first warm days of spring, and 
the variety of species is no less than the number of individuals. 
Whinchats and stonechats, pipits, larks, whitethroats, wood- 
warblers, redstarts, turtle-doves, yellow-hammers, buntings, 
wrens, plovers, pheasants, crows, kestrels, all the birds of moor, 
marsh, wood, coppice, hedge, and thicket, haunt this nataral 
wilderness. In our parks, though the number of birds 18 





self irreparably in his own eyes, and probably be cut by all 


considerable, and that of certain kinds often greater than 
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elsewhere, the number of species commonly seen is so 
iinited that we may infer that our English parks as we 
y see them are a much more artificial type of scenery 
js generally believed. They are so old, and we are so 
to their general features, that we have begun to look 
them as survivals of the primitive woodlands. In nine 
out of ten they are not, and for this we have the testi- 
mony of the birds. ‘There are at least a hundred species 
sich would no more choose by free-will to live in a park 
pe a born “commoner” of the New Forest would choose to 
jive in Camden Town. On the other hand, the centuries of 
agpecialisation ” which have created our park scenery, pro- 
ducing much to admire in the form of great and ancient 
trees, but little to eat (from the birds’ point of view) on the 
qniform covering of herbage, have encouraged a limited 
number of species to become almost native to their inclosed 
recincts, from which in purely arable counties like Suffolk 
gnd Essex they scarcely ever move into the open country 
round. Chief among these are the green woodpecker, 
the lesser-spotted woodpecker, the jackdaw, the kestrel, 
and the stock-dove. Where there is water in the park 
the wild duck and the coot may be added to the list. 
Their voluntary confinement to the limits of the park 
mailings varies in proportion as the surrounding country 
resembles park scenery in character. In most cases it does 
not and cannot, and in these districts the park birds form a 
race apart. Of these the jackdaws are the most representative 
class, and most entirely “parasitic” on the park acreage. 
Bven near London it may safely be assumed that nine jack- 
daws out of every ten have their home in the hollow oaks of 
Richmond Park, though the Long Walk in Kensington 
Gardens and the number of hollow trees left round what were 
once fine country-houses, now swallowed up in the subarbs, 
induce odd pairs to remain outside their great colony on 
Richmond Hill. In Helmingham Park, in High Suffolk, the 
jackdaws were so entirely confined to the old deer park that 
in villages at a couple of miles distance a jackdaw was never 
geen, and a jackdaw’s egg never iaken. Yet the hollows of the 
old oaks and elms of the park were choked with their nests. 
As many as three pairs built in a single tree, though from 
what sources they obtained food for their young was never very 
obvious. Their nests were finished with the most appropriate 
material, for in every case the lining was the fur of the red- 
deer. The hundreds of hollow trees are clearly the attraction 
of parks to the daw tribe. They like them as resting-places, 
and the number of the trees enables the birds to nest 
in company. Probably a ruined castle or a dilapidated 
foreign cathedral suit them even better. But as we have 
few ruined castles to offer them, ruined trees are most | 
acceptable; and these in our practical country are only 
found in numbers in the old groves in parks. 


There also the stock-dove mainly abides. Its habits seem to 
be in the transition stage, between those of the cave-haunting 
rock-pigeon and the emancipated wood-pigeon, which builds by 
preference on the branches of trees instead of in holes. The 
stock-dove finds its “half-way-house” in the ruined trees, 
where it lays its eggs on the decayed wood, with little more 
than an apology for a nest. In the early morning the 
“crooning ” of the stock-doves inside the hollow trees fills the 
groves. The bird is a “ ventriloquist,” or the sound is modified 
by the caverns and passages by which it finds its way to the 
outer air, for it is almost impossible to identify the part of 
the tree from which it proceeds. Though wood-pigeons, and 
even the migratory turtle-doves, have much increased in 
numbers during the last ten years, these park-haunting stock- 
doves are no commoner than of old. Perhaps the reason is 
that the area of suitable nesting-places does not increase, as 


and swarms of parasitic creatures in the bark, just suits the 
woodpeckers, who have to go farther and fare worse in new 
or thriving plantations. Too much supervision and lopping 
of dead limbs should be discouraged in old-established parks. 
It drives away the few large birds which are really ornamental, 
and does not greatly arrest the decay of ancient timber of the 
picturesque kind,—pollards, old Scotch firs, and chestnuts. 
In one park, at no great distance from London, two groups of 
Scotch firs held six nests of the green woodpecker last spring, 
the whole of the increase being due, it is supposed, to the 
respect felt by the keepers for the provisions of the Wild 
Birds’ Protection Act. Formerly the woodpeckers were shot 
at sight, there being an ancient and not altogether unnatural 
belief that they stole pheasants’ eggs. Ants’ are the only 
eggs which the woodpecker seeks on the ground, though it 
destroys those of tree-haunting insects. Kestrels are a park- 
hawk, unlike the hobby, and occasionally the sparrow-hawk, 
which naturally prefer the thicker woodlands. Yet their 
nests are not so common as might be expected from the 
abundance of high isolated timber and the swarm of field-mice 
and beetles in the rough deer-fed herbage in the groves. Wild 
ducks, which naturally prefer rougher and wilder ground, have 
become park-dwellers by force of circumstances. They are pro- 
tected on the lakes, and consequently stay in ever-increasing 
numbers to breed in the neighbourhood which experience has 
taught them is the safest, if not the most convenient. At 
the present time all the ducks are sitting, often in nests 
placed high up in the hollow crowns of pollards, for the open 
grassland of the park gives little shelter as nesting-ground. 
In the evening, towards 6 o’clock, the male birds leave the 
water to fetch their mates off the nests for an evening walk, 
and these most conjugal of birds may be seen walking in 
pairs in all directions under the high timber, enjoying a brief 
respite from domestic duties. 

Partridges bred in open parks are of quite different habits 
to the normal ways of their race. They scarcely ever remain 
on the ground on which they pitch, but run for hundreds of 
yards as soon as they alight. They have no fixed resorts for 
different hours of the day, but roam from one part to another 
as the fancy takes them. They “dust” round the roots of 
the trees where deer or rabbits have worn away the grass, 
and drink at midday, when they run great distances across 
the grass to their drinking place. The minor birds which 
haunt the great trees are all insect-feeders, and mainly 
dependent on those creatures whose larve and eggs are found 
in the bark. In the oldest groves these birds are numerous 
enough, but there is no such variety of species as in the 
gardens or on the commons and copse sides. Blue-tits and 
great-tits, tree-creepers, and the insect-eating birds which nest 
in or against old trees, such as flycatchers and redstarts, 
complete the list. Even herons, which rarely leave the shelter 
of large demesnes, seem to prefer to make their heronry in 
the woods attached to them rather than in the unfenced 
groves, though almost the last raven’s nest built inland in 
Southern England was placed in a park in Sussex. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCIENTIFIC KITE-FLYING. 

[To rae Epiron or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—As I may fairly claim to have been the first to rescue 
| the kite from the playground, to which it had been relegated 
for some centuries, and to inaugurate what has been termed 
scientific kite-flying, I may perhaps be permitted to comment 
on your review of Mr. Woglom's “ Parakites” in the Spectato, 


of April 17th. 
A perusal of the article under the above heading makes me 








in the case of the wood-pigeons and doves, who benefit by the 
steady growth of preserved woods and plantations Perhaps, 
also, the jackdaws are bad neighbours and steal their eggs, as 
they do those of the pheasants. Those in one park in Sussex 
were known to have stolen seventy pheasants’ eggs last year, 
and no doubt other birds are plundered. Passing through 
this park in the present spring the writer saw an unfortunate 
green woodpecker struggling in a trap set in a hollow 
limb to catch the marauding jackdaws. Both these 
aad the lesser-spotted woodpecker are in many counties 
scarcely ever seen outside the parks, where, owing to the pro- 
tection given by recent Acts of Parliament, they are increasing 
fast. The quantity of old dead wood, dead and dying trees, 


| regret that so much powder and shot should have been wasted 
| over such an imperfect exposition of the present state of kite 
| aerostation. Mr. Woglom, either consciously or unconsciously, 
| appears to have flown his kites and written his book in almost 
| complete ignorance of what has been done not only iu Europe 
| and Australia, but also in his own country. At all events, 
| when some little t:ae back my attention was drawn to his 
| book, I found an almost total absence from it of any reference 
| mot merely to my own work in 1883, but to the numerous 
| developments and experiments made by what is rapidly 
| becoming an international legion of scientific kite-fiers, 

' It is of no great importance to dive into the past in order to 
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discover whether the Japanese used kites for military pur- 
poses, but I think your reviewer need not “ demur at accept- 
ing the author’s statement as to its early use in warfare.” 
In the Chinese encyclopedia, “ Khe-tchi-King-Youen,” we 
are told that about B.C. 206 the Chinese General, Han Sin, 
invented the kite in order that the inhabitants of a besieged 
city might communicate with the outside world. This isa 
record of far greater antiquity than the one quoted by Mr. 
Woglom from Japanese history. 


The development of scientific kite-flying within the 
last fifteen years has also been far more extensive than 
would be inferred from a perusal of “ Parakites.” My 
own experiments were undertaken in 1883 to 1885, after 
which date a pressure of other work prevented me from 
further extensions. In these experiments, kites were flown 
tandem, with cupcone tails, and attached by steel wire, recom- 
mended to me by Lord Kelvin. At intervals on the wire 
Biram anemometers were attached, and the wind velocity 
measured at different heights above the ground. Aerial 
photography was also first accomplished in 1886. Since this 
date M. Batut, of Eulaure, Mr. Eddy, of New Jersey, and 
Captain Baden-Powell, of London, have developed kite 
photography a good deal beyond the point reached by Mr. 
Woglom. Your reviewer seems to be rather sceptical as to the 
practicability of flying kites at great altitudes for the purpose 
of making weather observations. Probably he was unaware 
of the great progress which has been recently effected in this 
line by Mr. Lawrence Rotch and his assistants at the Blue 
Hill Observatory near Boston. I myself assisted at a flight 
there last year, when a Richard meteorograph attached to a 
tandem of kites was floated up to 6,000ft. above the spot 
where we stood, holding on to the reel of wire. Since that 
time a height of nearly two miles (actually 8,740 ft.) has been 
attained, and with new apparatus constructed by the aid of a 
grant from the Hodgkins Fund of the Smithsonian Institution, 
it is expected that records will be brought down from a height 
of three miles. That such observations will be of immense 
value not merely for temporary weather observations, but for 
permanent climatic purposes, is obvious. Man lifting has 
also passed the stage of speculation and entered that of solid 
accomplishment. Both Captain Powell and Mr. Hargrave, 
of Australia, have elevated themselves (the former to 100 ft.) 
above the ground by the aid of kites; and Mr. Hargrave goes 
so far as to say that a man with five of his new portable kites, 
which can be folded under his arm, might contemplate an 
ascent from the top of an omnibus with comparative ease and 
safety. In such a case, however, I fancy it would be as well 
to anchor the omnibus; otherwise the bold aerostatist might 
find himself travelling aerially per omnibus towards the 
enemy. 


The other uses of kites, such as carrying despatches 
between ships, raising aerial torpedoes, floating electric-light 
signals, are all receiving attention, and our own naval 
authorities are just now officially experimenting with a view 
to their possible adoption for intership communication in 
time of war. A really scientific treatise on kites, by Professor 
C. F. Marvin, of the American Weather Bureau, has just 
been published in the official monthly weather review. It 
is entitled “ Kite Experiments at the Weather Bureau.” In 
this the whole subject of kites is for the first time ex- 
haustively and mathematically treated. Their theory is 
thrashed out, even to the consideration of eddy effects ; their 
varieties, plane, cellular, &c., fully described; the best 
materials of which to make them, the details of construction, 
the conditions for their maximum efficiency, and the results 
of experiments with thirty-six kites of all existing modern 
patterns, are all dealt with most completely. Even the 
theory of tandem flight is worked out with catenary equations. 
Nothing is left to vague supposition. 


The appearance of such a work, published as an official 
supplement to the weather-report, may be taken as some 
indication of the position to which kites have now attained as 
aids to scientific research. I commend the perusal of this 
excellent work to the attention of both Mr. Woglom and the 
writer of your article. Professor Marvin does not indulge 
his romantic fancy by calling his kites ‘ Libby’ or ‘ Realie.’ 
They are rather on the convict plan of No. 1, 2, &.; but his 
conclusions are more likely to receive the assent of the 
scientific world than the fantastic and partial work of Mr. 


It is something to be able to find, according to 
Marvin, that a kite can be flown safely at an angle of g50 
the horizon, so that instead of the “sic miles of twires” 
gested by “the boyish recollections” of your rey; ig. 
would not require more than two miles of wire to os 
height of 6,700 ft. As a matter of fact, Professor Marva 
has several times reached a similar elevation with 
9,000 ft. of wire. I fear “one’s boyish recollections” y 
hardly a safe basis to rely upon in these fast-moving pata 


The great interest which has been recently taken in kites j 
due not so much to the discovery of their suitability ra 
aerostatic purposes as to the fact, now well assured, that ae 
kite or static aeroplane is the basis of the flying madi 
or movable aeroplane. The most efficient kite, when supplied 
with motive apparatus, is the best flying machine, 


Hargrave, the great Australian kite-builder, is experiment, 
ing with kites half his time, and building his engine ana 
motor the other half. The eyes of Langley, Chanute, Maxim 
and other flying machinists are all turned towards the kite. 
fliers to solve half their difficulties; and it may be safely 
argued that in proportion as our knowledge of the practical 
conditions of kite-flying increases, our realisation of acria} 
flight will approach its fulfilment. Apart from the lessons they 
teach to acronauts, kites have now fairly entered the arena of 
practical politics as serious rivals to captive balloons, Every. 
thing accomplished by the latter, except during an absolnta 
calm, is performed better by kites since, as Mr. Lawrence Rotch 
remarks in his short paper read before the Meteorological 
Society on April 2lst, “The Blue hill kites fly in ay 
weathers whenever the wind blows between twelve and fifty 
miles an hour, whereas captive balloons are driven by strong 
winds along an arc whose radius is the lifted cable, 
and thus transmit violent shocks to the suspended instry. 
ments.” They are also vastly cheaper and more portable 
than captive balloons. Some two years ago I suggested the 
formation of a Kite Corps to the Indian military authorities, 
especially for the purpose of aerial reconnaissance. Captain 
Baden-Powell has advocated their use for similar purposes in. 
this country. Ina chapter entitled “Suspension and Flight 
in the Atmosphere,” in a little work, “The Story of the 
Atmosphere,” which will be published by Newnes and Co. in 
a few days, I have put the leading points forward in regard 
to the scientific uses of kites both as aerostats and, as Pro. 
fessor Langley terms the flying machines, aerodromes—I 
am, Sir, &c., DoveLas ARCHIBALD, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MONEYLENDERS,—A SUGGESTION. 

[To tHe Epiror or THE “SPectarTor.’’] 
S1r,—As the question of legislation in regard to money- 
lenders is being discussed in your columns, may I be allowed 
to make a suggestion which has been forced upon me by many 
years’ experience as a guardian and trustee ? Most guardians 
have probably been brought face to face with the difficulty of 
controlling the expenditure of a lad who is nearly of age, and 
“has prospects,” if he be of an extravagant character. If 
funds be withheld from him he simply goes to the money- 
lenders and draws on his prospective estate. Shylock lends 
at his own risk, but, as everybody knows, he has many 
methods of making the debt almost as binding as if he bad 
the law on his side. 
My suggestion is that it should be made an indictable 
offence to lend money to a minor without the written consent 
of his parent or guardian. There may be obstacles in the 
way of carrying it out of which I am not aware, but Iam 
convinced that if some such measure were enacted it would 
render invaluable and much-needed assistance to many who are 
endeavouring to perform a thankless office, often with very 
inadequate powers. Will you kindly allow this matter to be 
discussed in your columns, and confer a favour on your 
obedient servant, A GUARDIAN AND TRUSTEE. 








MR. DISRAELI’S FIRST SPEECH. 

(To tas Epiror or THE “ SrectTaTor.””] 
Sir,—If your correspondent, “ M. J. G.,” in the Spectator of 
April 24th, had consulted authentic documents instead of 





Woglom, 


trusting to his own imagination, he wou!d have saved bimself 
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eat blunder. He assumes, without warrant, that 
; «rgeli said, “ When the Hurried Hudson rushed through the 
6 pers of the Vatican, with the keys of Peter in one hand, 
al » oM, J. G.” then says the question is,—“ What 
dson in his other hand?” And he answers this 
by urging that Disraeli meant to end the sentence 
ith the words “ and the King’s letter in the other.” Your 
¥ espondent is in error on both these points. If he will 
i to “ Hansard” (December 7th, 1837), he will find—“ The 
bl lord might wave in one hand the keys of St. Peter, and 
: the other——.” And in “ Lord Beaconsfield’s Corre- 
pt ndence with his Sister” (p. 79) he tells his sister that he 
had meant to say—‘“and in the other the Cap of Liberty.” 
Mr. Froude, in his “Life of Lord Beaconsfield” (p. 71), 
explains this by saying, “He had to speak of the alliance 
between the Whigs and the Irish Catholics. With a flourish 
of rhetoric he described Melbourne as flourishing in one hand 
the keys of St. Peter, in the other, he was going to say, ‘the 
Qup of Liberty,’ but the close of the sentence was drowned in 
jerisive shouts.” That the Hurried Hudson should be made 
the hero of this tale seems very strange. In short, your 
grrespondent has sent you a conjectural ending to a 
yentence which never had a beginning.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Atheneum Club, April 27th. JOSCELINE COURTENAY. 
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THE INDIAN FAMINE. 
[To THs EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcraToR,”’] 
§iz,—You were good enough in January to insert a letter 
asking help on behalf of the famine-stricken people in the 
Diocese of Lucknow. The readers of the Spectator and 
other friends responded most promptly and kindly, so that 
about £2,000 has been placed in the Bishop’s hands. He 
gave away as quickly as possible some three miles of warm 
cotton cloth, chiefly to those emaciated and unclothed people 
in the Shiurajpur Poor-House. Rugs were ordered about 
that time by the Government, and the weather gradually 
ceased to be cold, so that the need of giving warm clothes 
does not at present exist. The Bishop has undertaken the 
maintenance of one hundred orphans, and an asylum has been 
started for receiving those young widows who have been left 
destitute and without natural protectors, and who are thus 
exposed to serious moral danger. It may be known to some 
of your readers that the well-known Pundita Ramabai of 
Poona has also undertaken this branch of relief-work among 
her fellow countrywomen, and hopes to receive and provide 
for three hundred unprotected girls and widows. It is one of 
the most encouraging proofs of thé increasing response of 
India to Christian teaching that Indian women should thus 
rise to become pioneer workers, and should propose, as the 
Pundita and her girls have done, to do with one meal daily 
and forego all luxuries for the sake of helping their sisters 
who are starving. The Bishop of Lucknow expects the 
distress to continue till the end of September. He is almost 
daily making grants to those who have undertaken to dis- 
tribute for him, and he has endeavoured to make the gifts 
carry the sympathy of the givers and convey a touch of 
brotherhood. So many have sent anonymously that I venture 
to offer our warm thanks through your columns.—I an, Sir, &c., 
Redland Green, Bristol, April 21st. Mary CLIFFORD. 





UNIVERSITY REVENUES. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1z,—No mention is made in your leader on the above subject 
in the Spectator of April 24th of the sums spent on scholar- 
ships. Is it not a fact that large sums are every year given to 
those who can quite well afford the cost of a University educa- 
tion; that schools and colleges are impoverished by the 
attempt to outbid one another; and that some kind of agree- 
ment would set free large revenues for improving the efficiency 
of the Universities, which would in the end attract far more 
Y a than are at present attracted by bribes P—I am, Sir, 
9 B. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To raz Epiror or THE “SrxcraTor.”] 
Sir,—The writer of the paragraph in the Spectator of 
April 17th on the social status of the subjects of the 
Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin cannot have taken 
much trouble in verifying his statements. He must have 
consulted a book of reference at least half a century old. It 








is quite untrue at the present date that the Mecklenburg 
peasantry “differ very little in status from serfs,” or that 
“they are liable to be flogged for neglecting work.” Asa 
matter of fact, many of the peasantry are free land-owners, 
resembling—but often superior as far as education goes—the 
English farmer. The “ Tagelébner,” or day-labourers, receive 
fair wages, and are as well-conditioned as the North-country 
“hinds.” There is no compulsion whatever exercised with 
regard to their leaving their employer; the same laws of con- 
tract prevail as are universal in Germany concerning employer 
and employé. “Flogging” is reserved for criminals only. 
If the writer would like to ascertain correct facts, there is a 
fairly large amount of literature extant on the subject. He 
will find some very useful information in F. Wigger’s 
“Das Verfassungsrecht im Grassherzogthum Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,” published in Berlin 1860; and in Von Freydorf’s 
“Die Mecklenburgische Verfassungsfrage,” Leipzig, 1877, 
and numerous others.—I am, Sir, &c., 


A MECKLENBURGERIN WHO KNOWS THE PEASANTRY OF 
NortH ENGLAND AS WELL AS NortH GERMANY. 








ART. 


—__>—_—_ 
THE NEW GALLERY. 


THE portraits are perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the present exhibition at the New Gallery. A good 
point about them is the great variety of style they display. 
There is, too, a delightful absence of that type of picture 
which contains a strongly painted head and a large expanse 
of dull, subdued clothes, which is characteristic of the school 
of Frank Holl. Of course this painter was a master, and 
the great force of the painting carried off his common- 
place way of looking at people. Nevertheless, when his 
style is imitated, as it is freely, the result attained is 
perilously like to the “enlargement in oils” to be seen in 
the shops of the more ambitious photographers. The ad- 
vances made in the direction of greater freedom of pose, 
and the desire to realise not only the head, but the manner 
and characteristic movements of the sitter, are all in the 
right direction. No doubt the example of Mr. Sargent has been 
of the greatest help in bringing about this change. This 
year Mr. Sargent has again painted a full-length portrait of 
a lady in white satin—Mrs. G. Swinton (No. 245)—as only he 
can doit. Evenif there is nothing new in the arrangement 
of the figure and the accessories, still the fact that no one 
else can paint these things in a manner even approaching to 
Mr. Sargent makes one glad to see them again, when painted 
with such convincing mastery. The drawing of this picture 
is exceedingly fine. One wonders if any one else could have 
painted the left arm—or rather left it out—with such a com- 
plete feeling of the solid structure beneath the loose scarf. 
This scarf hangs from the shoulder, and in its fall conceals 
both upper and lower arm; only the hand resting on the hip 
is visible. Nevertheless, by the subtlety of the drawing 
of the folds of satin the presence of the limb is distinctly felt. 
It is by these resources of the art of suggestion that the 
painter has made his canvas seem alive, as much as by the 
more definitely painted parts, such as the face. The colour of 
this picture is beautiful. The silk covering of the chair by 
which the lady stands is a delicious shade somewhere between 
rose and orange, which harmonises with the warm colours of 
the flesh. There isa great gap between this splendid piece 
of bravura and the attempt at a like style by Mr. Shannon. 
The portrait of a boy (No. 240) is unpleasantly masterly. 
An air of rather cheap dignity pervades the picture, 
and the pose of the boy borders on affectation. The 
large dog has an unsubstantial look about the bind-legs, and 
the well-worn convention of pillars and curtains at the back 
is not quite well enough done to be tolerable after such long 
use. Mr. Shannon has tried to build up a portrait in the grand 
style, but his art is more adapted to a gentler manner. Much 
more successful is his portrait of Lady Granby (No. 33). The 
colour is charming, and the general veiled tone very pleasing, 
though there is something sibyl-like about the pose which 
hardly accords with the delicate face and hands. Mr. Arthur 
Melville’s portrait of Mr. M. White (No. 236) is an interesting 
picture much hurt by its surroundings. The bright land- 
scapes near it spoil the effect of its lowtone. The artist 
has painted his subject at full length in the dusk of a large 
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room. The warm brown coat and knickerbockers stand out 
from their background rather by means of colour than by light 
and shade. The head, too, is very quiet in its relief, but 
full of character. Indeed, the characterisation of the whole 
figure has been pushed so far as perhaps to incline a little to 
caricature. The only portion of the arrangement which is not 
quite satisfactory is the relief of the lower part of the legs. 
It is in this part of the picture alone that there is much con- 
trast of light and dark, and this rather distracts the eye from 
the general impression. A picture of this kind, which is life- 
sized and shows the feet, with the figure not far from the eye, 
demands to be seen with the frame resting on the ground. 
Hung above the eye it can never look well. Mrs. Swynnerton’s 
portrait of a little boy gorgeously clothed sitting in a chair 
is very beautiful in colour. Blue and coppery-brown are 
worked together into a singularly rich harmony. The beauty 
of the colour makes one regret all the more that the drawing 
of the figure should be so feeble. The head is well drawn 
enough, but the body is absurd in its proportions, and 
reminds one of the answer of the cherub who was invited to 
sit down. Mrs. Swynnerton’s other picture (No. 157) is a fine 
study of a fresh-complexioned girl in strong sunlight. The 
picture is a riot of colour, which will, no doubt, shock tender 
susceptibilities, but there is the feeling of the sun shining 
in it. 

Among the landscapes are to be found both natural out-of- 
doors effects as well as romantic compositions in which nymphs 
play a large part. One of these is Mr. Leslie Thompson’s 
Blue and Silver and Gold (No. 102). The composition is 
essentially a landscape, the figures of the nymphs sitting on 
the river-bank being quite small. The realisation of intense 
sunlight is very good, the deep-blue sky and water are glow- 
ing with light, and the difficulty of making deep colour 
luminous has been successfully overcome. Quite in a 
different vein is Mr. Edward Stott’s Summer Idyll (No. 18). 
Here the sunlight passes through trees and gives chequered 
lights on the ground, where stand some girls who have been 
bathing in the water which lies in the sunlight beyond. To 
describe such a subtle colour-harmony in words is impossible, 
and to leave out of account the colour of this picture is to 
leave on one side the motive and end for which the picture 
was painted. Ina case of this kind one can only call atten- 
tion to one of the things best worth seeing in the Gallery. In 
some ways even more beautiful is the same artist’s Village Inn 
(No. 139). The moment represented is that magical time 
when the sky has almost ceased to give light and yet it is not 
dark. In front of a grey-walled house a cart with a white 
horse is stopping. A little window shines out with pure 
orange light from the wall. Nothing could be more success- 
ful than this delicate rendering of an effect of light and colour 
of great beauty and subtlety. The different depths of the dusk 
and the quality of air are given to perfection. Miss Flora 
Reid has several pictures, all of which are delightful, even if 
they repeat effects she has succeeded in before. These quiet 
Dutch market-places furnish excellent material for this artist’s 
gem-like colour and tender sentiment. One of the best is 
Grannie’s Déjeuner (No. 69). 

There are too many allegories in the exhibition. Some are of 
the French academic kind, well-painted models in fantastic 
surroundings. Others are inspired by the early Florentines, 
and enforce the trath that insipid sentiment and amateur 
technique are a poor substitute for poetic ideas and decorative 
sense. Certainly the amateur cannot complain of his treat- 
ment in this Gallery, for his work is to be found everywhere. 
In the balcony there is at least one gem, Mr. Condor’s 
Tree in Blossom (No. 390). In the notice of last year’s 
New English Art Club in these columns attention was called to 
this beautiful work. On seeing the picture again the former 
impression is confirmed. There are two landscapes which must 
be mentioned. They represent very different styles, and are 
both good of their kind. Mr, Alfred Parsons’s large Allot- 
ments (No. 210) is made an interesting picture by the sky. A 
wide stretch of field gardens forms the front of the work, but 
the interest is centred in the sky, which is filled with silvery- 
white clouds at different depths. The drawing of these clouds 
is most faithful. There is no avoiding the difficulties of cloud- 
form by giving a general haziness of outline. Here the cloud- 
forms are drawn with the same Joving care as Mr. Parsons 
gives to his flowers and tree-branches. The other picture 


The work is open to some objections; for instance the sh 
herd piping and the girl dancing are neither quite Ar pe 
nor yet real life. One desires that they should be one or 
other. The distant sea is hardly far off enough; itg blue ste; 
seems to be almost lying on the grass. But in spite of ¢ 
things the picture, though not quite so fine as this artist 
Bathers last year, is one of the best things here, Jp wid 
other picture can we find such satisfying and Well-balanoeg 
masses? Where else shall we find lines of composition more 
organic? The colour is beautiful, and few other works 
here have anything like an equal sense of style. 

H. §, 








BOOKS. 


—_—<@—-— 


PROFESSOR MASPERO'S “STRUGGLE OF THR 
NATIONS.” * 


Tus volume, a sequel to the author’s Dawn of Civilisation, 
requires more editing than Professor Sayce has been able to 
give it. We do not say this by way of questioning his com. 
petence. This is beyond all doubt. We mean that the work 
wants a more thorough recasting than any editor would fog] 
himself justified in giving to his original. It containg the 
materials for at least three separate works. As it stands, it 
is almost overpowering, so bulky is it, so crowded with facts, 
a rudis indigestaque moles which a reader of average courage 
will be inclined to regard with despair. But we can asgure 
such a reader that if he conquers his reluctance to venture on 
so large a task he will find the effort amply repaid. 
Premitres Mélées des Peuples is the title which Professor 
Maspero has given to his work, and it is a pity that the 
qualifying epithet has been omitted. The earliest struggle 
in the history of the world—perhaps we ought to say the 
first that has been immortalised by the literary art of 
its chronicler —is the campaign which Kudur-lagama 
(the Chedorlaomer of our Bible) waged against his re. 
bellious vassals in the highlands of Mount Seir and the Vale 
of Siddim. Victorious in this, he suffered a reverse on his 
homeward march at the hands of the first prominent leader 
of the Hebrew race; a reverse which, by weakening his 
prestige, may have contributed to his want of success in his 
contest with the Chaldwan conqueror, Khammurabi. The 
same Hebrew race had something to do, possibly more than 
appears in the record, with another of the great movements 
of this epoch,—the invasion and conquest of Egypt by the 
Hyksos. That the Hyksos were Semites and that they were 
nomads, and so far, both in race and occupation, akin to 
Israel, is about all that we know, or rather can guess, with 
probability of this strange people. Professor Maspero 
resolves their name into the words Hig-Shaist, Shaisé, 
or the “ pillagers,” being the opprobrious epithet which the 
Egyptians were accustomed to give to the Bedouin. Of the 
earlier period of the rule of the Shepherd Kings little is 
known. Their power was near its end when the Hebrew 
records make us acquainted with it. The Pharaoh who makes 
Joseph his Grand Vizier, and extends a bountiful hospitality to 
his Minister’s kindred, appears, as he is represented in Genesis, 
to be a Monarch enjoying an unquestioned rule. His dynasty 
has become Egyptianised, very much as the Mantchu dynasty 
in China has been veneered, so to speak, with the manners of 
the conquered race, but it has not been accepted by the native 
Egyptians. Thebes in particular had always preserved 
something like independence, and the struggle for mastery 
was about to begin. In the Hebrew story this momentous 
change is passed over in the simple phrase of the King who 
“knew not Joseph,” but the Egyptian monuments preserve 
some details of the conflict. One of the most picturesque of 
these is taken from the mummy of Tiddqui, one of the 
treasures of the museum at Gizeh. He was the first of the 
native Princes to reclaim Egypt for the Egyptians, and fell 
in the prime of life. The appearance of his mummy proves 
that he died a violent death when about forty years of age. 
Two or three men, whether assassins or soldiers, must have 
surrounded and despatched him before help was available. 
The fractured skull, on which the exuded brain can still be 
seen, and the expression of fury still visible on the distorted 
features, bring back with singular distinctness the long-past 
tragedy of his fall. The war was brought to an end by 


* The Struggle of the Nations: Egypt, Syria, and Assyria, By G. Maspero 








to be noticed is Mr. Wetherbee’s With Pipe Dance (No. 215). 


Edited by A. H. Sayce. Translated by M. L, McClure. London: 8.P.0.K. 
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is, his younger son. The Hyksos were driven back 
Abmosis, esert, and their protégés, the Beni-Israel, were left 


d 
ae be oppressed by the conqueror. 


In the second chapter Professor Maspero tarns aside from 
the story of Egypt, which forms the staple of his narrative, 
describe the condition of Syria, where the progress of 
events for some generations had been preparing the way for 
the revival of the conquering activity of Egypt under the 
pighteenth Dynasty. This activity, displayed as it was by 
Phitmosis I. (Thothmes according to _ the usual litera- 
tion), Queen Hitshopsiti (Hatasu), Thitmosis III., and 
Amendthes III. (Amenotep), is the subject of chap. 3, 
and is displayed im a connected narrative put to- 
ether with great ingenuity. Chap. 4 introduces us to 
the Nineteenth Dynasty, and, in connection with the 
Princes who belonged to it, to the Khbati (Hittites), 
of whose religion, and organisation, both political and 
military, Professor Maspero gives us a valuable and 
highly interesting account. The Hittites were at this time in 
active process of expansion. During the reigns of Harushabi 
(Horenheb) and Ramses I. the newly developed power and 
Egypt did not come into collision. When Ramses was 
succeeded by his son Seti the situation was changed. Seti, 
though not himself a great soldier, prepared a way for the 
conquests of Ramses II. His own taste was for splendid 
architecture. His greatest triumph in this direction was the 
magnificent hall at Karnak, “the only monument,” says our 
author, “in which the first coup d’cil surpasses the expecta- 
tions of the spectator instead of disappointing them.” 
Ramses II. was initiated in kingship at a very early age. 
When he was ten he attended State Councils, and commanded 
armies. He was campaigning in Ethiopia when Seti died. In 
the fifth year of his reign came his great war with the 
Hittites, perhaps the most important of the “struggles” 
which form the subject of this volume. The Hittite 
King gathered a large miscellaneous host, with con- 
tingents from nations whose names recall the battles of 
the Iliad, Tpwes xal Avxsos xael Actpdavos dyxsmexnral, and 
Ramses marched to encounter him with “an army almost as 
incongruous in its component elements as that of his adver- 
sary.” The area involved in the conflict, if we reckon the 
auxiliaries engaged on both sides, was measured by thousands 
of miles. The great battle that followed did not lack its bard, 
whose name indeed has perished, but whose work, the earliest 
epic in existence, still survives and still interests. Hostilities 
continued for many years, with intervals of peace, till in 
Ramses II.’s twenty-first year a treaty beween the two Powers 
was concluded. Its conditions were not so favourable to Egypt 
as one would expect after the innumerable victories which its 
Monarch claimed to have won. Thirteen years afterwards 
Ramses married the eldest daughter of the Hittite Prince. 
He had still five and thirty years to reign. When he died at 
Thebes he was almost a centenarian, and his son and suc- 
cessor, Meneptah, was already advanced in years certainly 
sixty, possibly seventy. We are helped in estimating his 
character by the curious survival of his actual person :— 
“The forehead is low, the supra-orbital ridges accentuated, 
the eye-brows thick, the eyes small and set close to the nose, 
the temples hollow, the cheek-bones prominent ...... a 
strong jaw and square chin, together with a large thick- 
lipped mouth...... make up the features of the mummied 
ae the somewhat unintelligent expression, slightly 
brutish perhaps, but haughty and firm of purpose, displays 
itself with an air of royal majesty.” Professor Maspero 
holds that Meneptah was the Pharaoh of the Exodus. This is 
the common view of Egyptologists, and it is in some degree 
confirmed by the recent discovery on a stéle of this King, 
discovered in 1896 by Professor Flinders Petrie, in which the 
name of Israel, discovered for the first time in Egyptian 
exploration, appears in the listof discomfited peoples,—“ the 
Israeli are destroyed.” A thousand years afterwards some 
Greco-Egyptian littératewr composed a romance, which 
Tacitus had probably seen when he wrote the fifth book 
of the Histories, relating the Exodus from the Egyptian 
point of view. That Egypt ranks very low in the century 
that followed the death of the great Ramses is certain. 
Professor Maspero’s fifth chapter, less important in its 
historical references, is fall of interest in the details of life 
Which it supplies, for by this time contemporary material 
has become abundant. Chaps. 6 and 7, dealing respec- 





tively with the Assyrian and Hebrew kingdoms, might have 
been retrenched without much loss to the reader, though it is 
only fair to say that Professor Maspero is never tedious. 
His volume, as a whole, is a very valuable contribution to 
historical literature. It has been abundantly illustrated, and 
does no small credit to the enterprise of the society which 
publishes it. 





A ROMANCE OF OLD MANCHESTER.* 

The Manchester Man, of which a very handsome illustrated 
edition is before us, is by no means a new book. It was first 
published about twenty years ago. But we think there must 
be a large number of readers who have never made its 
acquaintance before, and who will be glad to be introduced 
to it in its present imposing form. To those who know it 
already, it needs no recommendation beyond that of saying 
that it gains greatly by being sumptuously got up and copiously 
illustrated. It is a book to which the pomp and dignity of an 
édition de luxe seem altogether suitable; and we forgive even 
its large size and serious weight, in consideration that room 
could not have been found for the pictures and maps ina 
slight volume. It is called a novel, but these maps and 
pictures, while they much enhance the interest of the story as 
story, convert the book into something more than a novel. 
They give the last touch of reality to an extremely lifelike 
narrative, and make us feel that in following the adventures 
of the honourable apprentice, Jabez Clegg, we have acquired 
a very good knowledge of the social and political development 
of Manchester during the first quarter of our century. Apart 
from the story, which is well told, and full of interest 
—for readers who are not too much under the influence 
of the literary fashions of this end of the century, to care for 
a hero who practises all the time-honoured virtues and a 
heroine in her teens full of the romance of Byron and Moore 
—apart from the story, the feature of the book which is most 
characteristic and individual is its distinct and attractive pre- 
sentment of the domestic manners of a class of English manu- 
facturers now practically obsolete. Internal evidence would be 
enough to assure us that the Ashtons, and the Chadwicks, 
and the Aspinalls were studied from real people, whose record 
was matter of family and neighbourly tradition. But until 
one has read the appendices—and it is fairest to the book not 
to look into them till the story is done—one hardly suspects 
how many of the most dramatic incidents have been 
copied from fact. For, though nothing can be further 
removed from “artistic” in the modern application of 
the word than Mrs. Banks’s straightforward and un- 
affected style, yet she has used great art and not a 
little imagination in the delicate process of blending 
fact and fiction. It is evident that she had thoroughly 
brooded herself back into the time of her fathers and grand- 
fathers before she began the construction of her plot, and that 
the narratives of Peninsular and Waterloo heroes, of elders 
who remembered the rejoicings of the Great Peace and the 
sufferings of the Great Dearth, the atrocities of Peterloo and 
the excesses of George IV.’s Coronation Day, were familiar 
to her as oft-told household tales; so that having given her- 
self a free hand by the choice of a hero who was not a real 
personage, it came easily to her to develop his career in the 
milieu of a past day. 


A memorable flood of August, 1799, furnishes the incident 
from which the story starts,—the floating of a baby in its 
cradle down the overflowing Irk. Such is the first introduc- 
tion of the hero to the reader. A nameless infant whose 
parents have disappeared and left no track, he is rescued 
from drowning by Simon Clegg, a poor but generous-hearted 
tanner, and brought up by Simon’s motherly hearted daughter 
Bess. Simon, being a good Churchman, thought it right to 
have the foundling christened. “It wouldna do th’ choilt 
ony harm to be kirsened twoice ower; an’ ’twould be loike 
flingin’ th’ choilt’s soul to Owd Scrat gin he war no kirsened 
at o’.” And deeming it desirable that the boy’s name should 
remind him of the peril from which his infancy had been 
delivered, Simon decided to call him Irk, after the river he was 
taken from. We wish we could give the whole scene of the 
baptism as described by Mrs. Banks. But it is too long. 
Part of it, however, we must transcribe for the sake of intro- 
ducing the Rev. Joshua Brookes, who is in every sense one of 





* The Manchester Man, By Mrs. G. Linnwus Banks, Manchester: Abel 
Heywocd and Son, London: Simpkin, Marshal, and Co. 
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the best characters in the story, notwithstanding that he is 
taken straight from life, with all his virtues and his oddities, 
and even his name :— 


“‘ Marriages were solemnised in the richly carved choir of the 
venerable old Church, but churchings and baptisms in a large 
adjoining chapel; and thither Bess, who carried the baby, was 
ushered, followed by Simon and Matt Cooper, who were to act as 
its other sponsors. At the door they made way for the entrance 
of a party of ladies whom they had seen alight from sedan-chairs 
at the upper gate, where a couple of gentlemen joined them. A 
nurse followed, with a baby, whose christening robe, nearly two 
yards long, was a mass of rich embroidery. The mother herself— 
a slight, lovely creature, additionally pale and delicate from her 
late ordeal—wore a long plain-skirted dress of vari coloured 
brocaded silk. A Justrous silk scarf, trimmed with costly lace, 
enveloped her shoulders. Jer head-dress, a bonnet with a bag- 
crown and Quakerish poke-brim, was of the newest fashion, as 
were the long kid gloves which covered her arms to the elbows. 
The party stepped forward as though precedence was theirs of 
right even at the church door, heeding not Simon’s mannerly 
withdrawal to let them pass; and the very nurse looked disdain- 
fully at the calico gown of the baby in the round arms of Bess. 
EE Already a goodly crowd of mothers, babies, godfathers, 
and godmothers had assembled—a crowd of all grades, judging 
from their exteriors, for dress had not then ceased to be a criterion ; 
and all ceremonies of this kind were performed in shoals—not 
singly. The Rev. Joshua Brookes, followed by his clerk, came 
through the door in the carven screen, between the choir and 
baptismal chapel, and took his place behind the altar rails.” 


We skip the churchings, though the description of Joshua’s 
rough marsballing of the women is very quaint and graphic, 
and pass on the christenings :— 


“It so happened that the tanner’s group and the lady’s group 
were ranked side by side. The latter was Mrs. Aspinall, the wife 
of a wealthy cotton merchant, who, with two other gentlemen 
and a lady, stood behind her...... ‘Hath this child been already 
baptised or no ?’ asked Joshua Brookes, and was passing on, when 
Simon’s unexpected response arrested him. ‘Aw dunnot know.’ 
‘Don’t know ? How's that ? What are you here for ?’ were questions 
huddled one on the other, in a broader vernacular than I have 
thought well to put in the mouth of a man so deeply learned. 
‘Whoi, yo’ see, this is the choilt as were weshed deawn th’ river 
wi’ th’ flood in a kayther; an’ o’ belongin’ th’ lad are deead, 
an’ aw mun kirsen him to mak’ o’ sure.’ Joshua listened with 
more patience than might have been expected from him, and 
passed on with a mere ‘Humph!’ to ask the same question from 
each in succession before proceeding with the general service. At 
length he came to the naming of several infants. ‘ Henrietta 
Burdelia Fitzbourne’ was given as the proposed name of a girl of 
middle-class parents. ‘ Mary, I baptise thee, &c., he calmly pro- 
ceeded, handed the baby back to the astonished godmother, and 
passed to the next, regardless of appeal. Mrs. Aspinall’s boy took 
his name of Laurence with a noisy protest against the sprinkling. 
Nor was the foundling silent when, having been duly informed 
that the boy’s name was to be ‘ Irk,’ self-willed Joshua deliberately, 
and with scarcely a visible pause, went on—‘ Jabez, I baptise 
thee in the name,’ &c., and so overturned, at one fell swoop, all 
Simon’s carefully constructed castle. Simon attempted to remon- 
strate, but Joshua Brookes had another infant in his arms, and was 
deaf to all but his own business. Such a substitution of names 
was too common a practice of his to disturb him in the least. 
But Simon bad a brave spirit, and stood no more in awe of 
Joshua Brookes — ‘ Jotty,’ he was called—than of another 
man. When the others had gone in a crowd to the vestry to 
register the baptisms, he stopped to confront the parson 
as he left the altar. ‘What roight had yo’ to change the 
neame aw’ chuse to gi’e that choilt?’—* What right had you 
to saddle the poor lad with an Irksome name like that?’ was the 
quick rejoinder.— Roight ! why, aw wanted to gi’e th’ lad aneame 
as should mak’ him thankful for bein’ saved from dreawndin’ to 
the last deays of his loife.’—‘ An Irksome name like that would 
have made him the butt of every little imp in the gutters, until 
he’d have been ready to drown himself to get rid of it. Jabez 
is an honourable name, man. You go home and look through your 
Bible till you find it.’ Simon was open to conviction ; his bright 
eyes twinkled as a new light dawned upon them. ‘The gruff 
chaplain had brushed past him on his way to the robing-room ; 
but he turned back with his right hand in his breeches-pocket 
and put a seven-shilling piece in the palm of the tanner, saying, 
‘Here’s something towards the christening feast of th’ little 
chap I’ve stood godfather to. And don’t you forget to look in 
“Chronicles” for Jabez, and above all, see that the Jad doesn’t 
disgrace his name.’ Joshua Brookes had the character, among 
those who knew him least, of loving money overmuch, and this 
unwonted exhibition of generosity took Simon’s breath. The 
chaplain was gone before he recovered from his amazement—gone, 
with a tender heart softened towards the fatherless child thrown 
upon the world, his cynicism rebuked by the true charity of the 
poor tanner, who had taken the foundling to his home in a season 
of woeful dearth.” 


Joshua Brookes and his friend, Mrs. Clowes, the vendor of 
sweetmeats in the shop just under the churchyard wall, are 
the two “eccentrics” of the story who furnish the humour, 
and not a little of the pathos, of the book. Laurence 
Aspinall grows up to be the brilliant and worthless fine 


gentleman, who crosses Jabez at every turn of his easy life as ° 
he crossed him at the church door. He and Augusta Ashton | 


and all the wild incidents of their disastrons marr 

also drawn from life, though in their case names haye 
changed. Even the mad incident of Laurence’s Wager 

he would ride home from a drunken spree, mount the sta}, ben 
of his house, and enter his wife’s chamber on horseback 
are told is taken from fact; and one of the most charmin, 
the illustrations shows us the house where the crazy deed y 
done. The wife had but a few days before given birth be 
child, and after some brutal episodes the husband had lee 
temporarily softened :— ; 


“ For two or three days he hovered about the house Nervo) 
anxious lest any sound should disturb the young mother uly 
saw that every domestic was shod with list, stopped the on. 
hall clock, and had the rolled-up carpets laid down on the polishes 
oaken stairs. Four days sufficed. On the fifth he rode 
to town on Black Ralph on a pretence of business; but very litte 
did Cannon Street see of Mr. Laurence that day. Wig, 
every acquaintance he met was a glass to be drunk, “to wet 
the child’s head.’ At the Scramble Club, where he 4j 
he paid for two or three bottles of wine, also ‘to wet the child's 
head,’ according to the practice of the club Riding home, he 
stopped at the ‘George and Dragon,’ Ardwick Green, and went 
through the same process, There some one remarked that he was 
too drunk to stand, much less ride home, when he swore with 
an oath that he would show them how he could rid»; he and 
Black Ralph were equal to anything. And then, amid roarg of 
derisive laughter, he flung out another oath, and laid a wa 
which was regarded merely as the boasting of drunken bh 
docio. He had kissed his wife’s pale lips on leaving in the 
morning, and she faintly implored him to be home early~she dig 
not dare add, ‘and sober.’ Towards nightfall she began to listen 
for his return. Hour after hour went by, and at one in the 
morning she heard the great gates and the door thrown open for 
their impatient master by the watching servants, and the strong 
steed come tearing up the gravel—ay, and on up the broad, flat 
steps, clattering through the great oaken hall, and, urged with 
whip and spur and a madman’s voice, mount the freshly. 
carpeted stairs, cross the landing at a stride, and driving back 
the affrighted nurse, enter that sick chamber where, with her 
baby at her side, lay the fair young wife, gasping and shrinking 
with terror, and there stand with quivering flanks and panting 
nostrils, as the reckless rider on his back cried in exultation, ‘ 
G—d, I’ve done it!’ He had done it. No matter what noise 
accompanied the removal of horse and rider, the wife, whom in 
his sober hours he professed to love so passionately, lay insensible 
to sight or sound, and wakened only to a morrow of delirium.” 

The Aspinalls held their heads higher than the Ashtons 
and the Chadwicks, though mixing with them on a footing 
of practical equality. But the weight of solid merit, as well 
as the charm of kindliness and true good breeding, is with 
the homelier men of business and their wives. Mrs. Ashton 
and Mrs. Chadwick are sisters, and both very gracious ladies, 
mingling business aptitude and social dignity very prettily. 
About Mrs. Ashton, with her love of proverbial philosophy, 
there is a dash of very genuine originality. And her daughter 
Augusta is charming in spite of her preference for the wrong 
man. We wish we had room for the whole scene in Mr. 
Chadwick’s parlour, where Jabez, by this time the trusted 
apprentice of Mr. Ashton, realises that he is falling in love 
with her. He has come on a double errand,—to bring some 
patterns of fringes from his master’s warehouse, and to escort 
Miss Augusta home after a short visit at her aunt’s house, 
And while he is studying Hogarth’s prints of the good and 
bad apprentice on the wall, she comes in and kindles a sudden 
hope :— 

“He stood before the last engraving when Augusta—in no awe 
of her father’s apprentice—came dancing into the room ins 
nankeen dress and tippet, a hat with blue ribbons, long washing 
gloves which left the elbows bare, and blue shoes tied with s 
bunch of ribbons. Bright, beautiful, buoyant—she was a picture 
in herself; and Jabez turned from the dingy engraving to think 
so. She often came tripping into the warehouse or the kitchen, 
and exchanged a bright word with one or other, and away again; 
but Jabez had thought of her only as a pretty, playful child until 
that afternoon. Joshua Brookes pointing Hogarth’s lessons had 
given the one spur ; that lovely brown-eyed, brown-haired maiden, 
with her simple, ‘ Come, Jabez—I’m ready,’ had given another.” 
But Augusta, so far, was ready only to walk home under the 
protection of her father’s apprentice. It was her cousin, 
Ellen Chadwick, who was ready to be his wife. How the 
author sorts their lots it is not our business to tell. 


We have mentioned the excellent illustrations as greatly 
enhancing the interest and attractiveness of this book. They 
are too numerous to be spoken of in detail. .Mr. Charles 
Green gives us a number of very carefal and delicate draw- 
ings of places and buildings in and about Manchester, and 





some reproductions of portraits of those characters in the 
book who have real prototypes; and Mr. Hedley Fitton 
supplies spirited illustrations of the principal situations i 
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bein which all particulars of action and costume are 
vit in close accord with the written descriptions. In this, and 
nit other features of the book, care is taken to produce an 
sect of actual truth which makes one feel all through that 
the book is much more a memoir than a novel,—though, 
whichever way we take it, it is an excellent romance. 





THE RUINED CITIES OF CEYLON.* 

Most people to-day only know Ceylon as an island inhabited 
by a rather effeminate race, the Singhalese, where the indus- 
tries of tea and coffee planting have gone through various 
ricissitudes ; and but few realise that the Singhalese were 
once a powerful people, and that their cities and temples 
rivalled in splendour the greatest buildings of the Eastern 
world. The Singhalese are now, for the most part, sunk to 
the condition of petty traders in Europeanised towns, and 
the evidences of their ancient greatness are swallowed up by 
dense forest and encroaching jungle. There yet remain, 
however, sufficient traces of their past magnificence to enable 
the scholar to piece together some idea of its extent and 
history, and the work before us is an attempt made by Mr. 
W. H. Cave to reproduce it for our benefit. Briefly stated, the 
arly history of the island dates from its occupation by the 
Singhalese, Aryan settlers from North Central India, some 
few centuries before their conversion to Buddhism. The 
half-savage tribes by whom Ceylon was originally inhabited 
seem to have been reduced to the condition of slaves by 
their conquerors, and their forced labour was utilised to erect 
some of the stupendous works of which scanty ruins are still 
extant. It was not until the third century before the Christian 
era that the Buddhist conversion of ihe island took place, with 
its consequent effect upon a people anxious to do honour to 
their new cult. Temples and palaces for the priests were raised 
everywhere, and in the sacred city of Anuradhapura these 
religious structures were upon a scale almost unprecedented 
in the world’s history. It must be remembered that Ceylon 
was already a rich country. Its geographical position made 
it the chief emporium of the Eastern world, where the 
merchant fleets of India, China, Persia, and Arabia met to 
barter their goods, and its famous gems and precious stones 
commanded the richest merchandise that other countries 
could bring to its shores. Some idea of the ancient architec- 
ture may be got by quoting an extract from Mr. Cave’s 
description of what he calls the “Golden Age of Lanka,” in 
which he has tried to reconstruct from their ruins the most 
famous of the buildings :— 

“From the courtyard of the Brazen Palace the thunder of 
sixty-four kinds of drums announces that the King, surrounded by 
a thousand priests, has taken his seat on the ivory throne in the 
great hall. ‘This hall is the central apartment in the building, 
around and above which are a thousand rooms disposed in nine 
stories. The massive structure is built upon eighteen hundred 
monoliths covered with chased copper and set with precious stones. 
Even the lines of the roof are picked out with sparkling gems, 
and the gorgeous richness of the whole edifice within and without 
almost passes comprehension. This palace has been bestowed by 
the King upon the priesthood...... But even this is dwarfed 
by the massive shrines that rear their heads in all directions. 
The new religion has filled its votaries with almost superhuman 
energy, and only the very hills themselves can compare with the 
buildings, which are the outward expression of their devotion. 
Foundations laid to the depth of one hundred feet are composed 
of alternate strata of stone and iron cemented one on the other. 
Upon these pedestals of massive granite are placed and 
surrounded by sculptured elephants, which appear as bearers 
of the superstructure which rises to a height of four hundred 
feet and contains millions of tons of solid masonry. At the 
four points there are shrines approached by handsome flights 
of steps; and to these come thousands of worshippers, all of 
whom grace the altars with gifts of flowers. Not only are the 
steps and shrines strewn with blossoms, but on days of festival 
the entire dome is festooned from base to summit with choicest 
flowers till it resembles a huge bridal bouquet, and over it sprays 
of water continually play.” 

These vast domes are still standing, hills of brickwork, and 
in the place of the festal flowers, they are covered with dense 
thickets of forest-trees. Take, for example, the view of 
Mihintale on Plate VI. At first one sees only a photograph 
of what appears to be a natural hill whose precipitous sides 
are covered with vegetation. It is actually a gigantic edifice 
of brick, over which the jungle has passed. It is surrounded, 


moreover, by numerous other Dagabas, as they are called, of | - 


equal size. To quote our author again :— 





ee eingt Citiee of Ceylon. By H. W. Cave, M.A. London: Sampson Low, 


“One, called the Maha Seya, is placed in a position whence 
grand views of the surrounding country can be obtained. The 
summit of this can be reached by the adventurous climber, and 
the exertion, if not the danger, is well repaid by the striking 
spectacle of the ruined shrines of Anuradhapura rising above a 
sea of foliage, and the glistening waters of the ancient artificial 
lakes relieving the immense stretches of forest. For twenty 
centuries this mass of brickwork defied the destructive tooth of 
time and the disintegrating forces of vegetable growth; but a few 
years ago it showed signs of collapse on the west face, and under- 
went some repairs by the Ceylon Government. Our illustration 
presents a near view from the west, showing the portion cleared 
of vegetation and repaired. Some idea of the proportions of 
this dagaba may be gathered by noticing that what appears to 
be grass upon the upper portion of the structure is in reality 
a mass of forest trees that have grown up from seeds dropped 
by birds.” 

The photographs, to which reference is made above, are 
most instructive and convey a very fair idea, not only of the 
vast size, but also of the great beauty, of the ruined shrines. 
The most beautiful picture of all is afforded by the 
Isuromunya Temple, hewn out of the natural rock and 
overlooking a large tank, now devoted to crocodiles. Of the 
great Brazen Palace nothing is left but the serried rows of 
huge granite monoliths upon which it once rested. The latter 
have long been stripped of their metal adornment, while the 
many-storied edifice they supported was destroyed piecemeal, 
story by story, in successive wars. Of greater interest, 
because more perfectly preserved, is the Ruanweli Dagaba, 
where recent excavations have exposed the elephant figures 
upon which the whole structure is supposed to rest. Wherever 
clearings are made pokunas, or tanks, are sure to be unearthed. 
These stone-built reservoirs, some of them of enormous size, 
were a prominent feature of the ancient city, and must have 
greatly enbanced its beauty. Inside the walls they served as 
baths ; outside, they took the form of huge artificial lakes, 
and bear eloquent testimony to a labour which must have 
been as well organised and as persistent as that which built 
the Pyramids. The lake of Minneria, of which we are given 
a picture, has a circumference of about twenty miles, It is 
said to have been constructed in the third century, and the 
masonry and earthwork dams, which were formed to divert 
the waters of the stream which fills it, extend for many miles 
and average a height of about 80ft. With regard to the 
labour by which these vast undertakings were carried out, the 
author says :— 

“There was undoubtedly a dense population under obligations 
of free labour in the King’s service. They held their lands under 
condition of devoting a large share of their efforts to what was 
called Rajah-Karia— King’s service. Under this tenure the monarch 
claimed free labour for the construction of irrigation works and 
the building of temples and shrines. Such serfdom as this for the 
common good was no hardship in a country where agricultural 
pursuits, consisting chiefly of growing rice, could be carried on 
with a small demand on the labourers’ time; where the tanks for 
storing, and the channels for distributing, the necessary water 
were so well made and so skilfully arranged that the precious 
fertiliser could be admitted to the fields at the exact time required 
and the surplus drawn off with equal ease at the proper moment. 
Such compulsory service was entirely for their own good, and its 
necessity is only too apparent at the present time, when in a state 
of freedom it is found to be so difficult to restore the former con- 
ditions of health and prosperity.” 

One of the causes of the downfall of Ceylon from its height 
of civilisation may be found in the internecine warfare waged 
on each other by its Kings and Princes. An interesting relic 
of this internal strife exists in the rock-built city of Sigiri, 
with its curious hanging galleries, now partially destroyed, 
which served as a stronghold to the parricide King Kayaspa, 
who, after dethroning and slaying his father, sought security 
by converting a rocky pinnacle into a fortress. The sacred 
city of Anuradhapura from about this date began to lose ita 
importance, and it was not long before the fratricidal struggles 
of the Singhalese left it a prey to the barbarous Tamil 
invasion. What the Tamils found it, Mr. Cave has already 
told us what they left it, can be seen in its ruins to-day. 
The city of Polonnaruwa succeeded as the capital during the 
eighth century, and, to judge from the pictures of its ruins, 
presents a different and more advanced, if less prodigious, 
form of architecture. It was here that the great King Para- 
krama dwelt in a splendour that rivalled even that of his 
predecessors, and tradition credits him with many vast 
buildings of which no trace remains. 

Mr. Cave’s descriptions, together with the excellent photo- 
graphs by which his work is illustrated, give one a very clear 
idea of the beauty and grandeur of the ruined cities he has 





explored. Too little is known of the ancient history of 
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Ceylon, and his book deserves to be warmly commended to 
the notice of all who are interested in archeology. It is, 
moreover, written in a very pleasant and scholarly style, and 
forms a very readable as well as a very handsome volume. 





VENUS AND APOLLO 


Mr. StrLLMAN has taken Venus and Apollo as the representa- 
tives of ideal beauty in man and woman, and under this 
heading has gathered together a representative collection of 
pictures. He has chosen his examples from the schools of 
Italy, Holland, Spain, France, and, we must add, England, as 
one work by Sir E. Burne-Jones is included. In addition, 
several statues—Greek, Roman, and one late Italian—also 
take part in the series. The reproductions are done by the 
process known as Lemerciergravure, which, if they do not in 
every case reach the best results attainable, are nevertheless 
carefully executed, and in many instances exceedingly good. 
As instances of good and bad, may be cited the plates of 
Titian’s “ Venus and Adonis,” and Raphael’s “ Parnassus.” 
Mr. Stillman in his preface takes a brief view of the theory 
of beauty, and quotes Darwin. Whether any result will ever 
be arrived at from the discussion of the question as to the 
origin of beauty may be strongly doubted. Probably it is 
wisest to leave it to philosophers to decide whether beauty is 
only a form of the “ protective blotches on the beetle’s back.” 
We do not grudge them the wandering mazes of such specula- 
tion to get lost in while we have the more substantial 
pleasures of Titian and Michelangelo. 

We fully appreciate Mr. Stillman’s desire to limit his view 
to purely ideal art, leaving on one side works in which the 
impression is complicated by religious or historical associa- 
tions. At the same time, we could have wished that the 
limits had not been quite so restricted. Michelangelo neither 
carved nor painted an Apollo or a Venus. To leave out the 
greatest master of abstract beauty in a work of this kind 
involves a heavy loss. Raphael is included, but not well 
represented. The “ Parnassus” is such a large fresco that it 
Joses terribly by the reduction necessary to bring it even 
within the compass of this foliovolume. The central figure of 
Apollo alone, accompanied by the marvellous drawing for the 
painting, would be more representative of Raphael—that 
genius of pure beauty—than what is here given. 

The earliest picture shown is Gian Bellini’s “ Venus 
with a Mirror,” from the Belvedere at Vienna. The treat- 
ment of the undraped female figure by Bellini was a 
rare occurrence. But though seldom attempted the suc- 
cess in this instance is complete. A youthful Venus sit- 
ting near an open window is seen to above the knees. In 
her right band she holds a small round looking-glass, while a 
larger one on the wall reflects part of the back of her head. 
The picture is a square one, and is very beautiful in the 
arrangement of its lines. The taste with which the draperies 
and accessories are treated is remarkable. They do not, as is so 
often the case in pictures of this kind, emphasise instead of 
adorning the unclothed form. When we come to consider 
Giorgione, we reach the most troubled water of criticisms. Bold 
is the man who makes outa list of the “ undoubted” works of the 
master. Mr. Stillman adopts one made by Mr. Fairfax Murray, 
from which, like Crowe and Cavalcaselle, he omits the beautiful 
“Concert ” in the Louvre. Few people will consent to reject 
euch a marvel of painting for no more adequate reasons than 
those advanced by Crowe and Cavalcaselle, especially when 
it can be attributed to no other great painter. The work of 
Giorgione reproduced in the present volume is the Dresden 
“Venus.” This picture, which was originally attributed to 
Titian, and then supposed to be a copy by Sassoferrato, was 
recognised by Morelli as a real Giorgione, and this ascrip- 
tion is now generally accepted. Beyond the great beauty 
of the picture, it has the additional interest of having set 
@ fashion in Venuses. Both Titian in his “Venus of 
Urbino,” and Palma Vecchio in his “ Venus” at Dresden, 
show the influence of the inspired painter who, dying at 
the age of thirty-four, left so great a name and so few 
works behind him. The refined beauty of the original con- 
ception became more robust and lifelike in the hands of 
Titian, while in the case of Palma a certain floridness is 
present not to be found in Giorgione. Among the Titians 
here given the “Cupid Crowning Venus,” from the Fitz. 





* Venus and Apollo in Painteng and Sculpture. Edited by W. J. Stillman. 
London: Bliss, Sands, and Co, 


william Museum at Cambridge, is a fine oxmplact 
splendid vigour and force of style which characterise the 
Prince of painters of easel-pictures. It seems a yi 
that the limit imposed by Apollo and Venng excl 
from this collection a picture so eminently jp 
mony with the spirit of the work as Titian’s « 

and Profane Love,” in the Borghese Gallery, No , 
figure by this painter can be said to exceed, or even to 

in pure beauty the one sitting on the edge of the Well fro 
whose shoulder floats the crimson drapery. We wish t 
Stillman had given us his reasons for ascribing to Veron, 
the “Venus and Adonis” called in the National 
“Venetian School.” It is hard to imagine anything mon 
unlike the usual style of Veronese than this picture, 

Nowhere does the style of the decadence manifest iteel{ 
more strikingly than in works of the nature of the Pictures in 
this book. Giulio Romano’s “Muses,” though dressed ip 
almost the same garments as when Mantegna painted 
have lost their exquisite grace, and become blowsy and ro 
ing. In “Albano,” to meaningless and scattered Composition 
we have added all the débris of classical porticoes and 
fountains, to say nothing of a wheel-chair, Cupids, and 
swans collected together on a cloud. This clond hangs in 
mid-air, and seems ready to pour its contents of Classical 
rubbish on the heads of the principle figures. These ungnug 
ing people sit on the steps of a marble hall by the edge of 
an elegant lake. Academic formulas could never replace the 
original inspiration of the Renaissance. From them we tun 
with pleasure to the frank realism and magnificent execution 
of the “ Venus and Cupid” of Velasquez at Rokeby Hall, 
in this picture we can find no trace of the goddess, still yw 
can admire the beautifal living human being. The pictureof 
“Venus and Cupid” by Lambert Sustris is a curious study 
in mixed styles. This painter was born in Amsterdam at the 
end of the sixteenth century. He learnt painting in Munich, 
then went to Venice, and there followed the manner of Titian, 
The result does not seem to have been successful. The 
assumption of a broad Italian style is merely superficial, g 
certain pettiness of detail entirely preventing it from having 
effect. 

The only modern works given are one French and on 
English. The former is an insipid Venus by Le Févre quite 
unworthy to represent French art. The English picture is 
Sir E. Burne-Jones’s “ Venus Epithalamia,” a quite unin. 
teresting picture of indifferent workmanship. We cannot 
but regret that nothing by Mr. Watts has found a place in 
this book. He is pre-eminently a great painter of the 
idealised human body. The beautiful picture called 
“Olympus on Ida” would have shown that England hasa 
painter who can worthily take his place in a collection con 
taining works by the great Italians. 





THE EARLY ENGLISH NAVY* 


Aut those who read Mr. Oppenheim’s articles in the English 
Historical Review, and they attracted considerable notice 
when they appeared, will be glad to see this book, which is 
bottomed in them. Being a history of administration, of 
organisation, it is necessarily concerned largely with details, 
and will read dully to dull people. But it is a noble attempt 
to deal with a supremely important subject, and no one who 
really understands the history of England will wish any of 
Mr. Oppenheim’s tables and statistics curtailed. 

The growth of the naval principle in English history can be 
very clearly traced. “There is no sign in the policy of 
the early Kings of any perception of the value of a navy 
as a militant instrument like an army, or any sense of the 
importance of a real continuity in its maintenance and use. 
Society was based on a military organisation, but there was 
no place in that organisation for the Navy except asa 
subsidiary and dependent force.” Mr. Oppenheim makes 
this remark in connection with the theory as to Edward IIL’s 
views on the “ power of the sea.” The Libel of English Policy, 
written a century later, has been supposed to point to 
Edward’s perception of the importance of sea-power, but the 
truth is that the writer endowed Edward with his own 
views. It is hardly necessary to go further, as Mr. Oppet- 
heim does, and question the statement that the Libel 
represents the ideas of the time at which it was written; it 





* A History of the Administration of the Royal Navy and of Merchant Shipping 





in Relation to the Navy from 1609 to 1660, Withan Introduction Treating 0! the | 
Preceding Period, By M. Oppenheim. London: John Lane. 
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. difficult point which cannot be settled by a statement of 
iss happened ; certainly a good case can be made out for a 
yet A stream of tendency from Richard I1.’s days 
eantin® and the Libel is only one of many evidences of it. 
However, sold the Navy was, or most of it, after Henry V.’s 
Then comes the contract system, by which the 
was supposed to be kept clear of pirates and 
but was not; a system that Edward IV. for a time 

continued, forming at the same time a small but growing 

Navy of his own. With Henry VII. we get substantial 

sivance. He added little to the size of the Navy, but in his 

day the first dry dock was constructed, the policy of Naviga- 
tion Acts was definitely pursued, and the commercial treaties 
of the reign show the need for more ships in the future. 

Henry VIII.’s reign is a great naval epoch. Any one who 
has looked through the letters and papers of his reign as they 
have been calendared must have been struck with that. Mr. 
Oppenheim has carefully, chiefly from unpublished sources, 
worked out the composition of the force, and his tables show 
how large was the number of the ships it contained. The 
close personal attention which Henry gave to his Navy bore 
froit in a real improvement in the construction of the ships. 
The Fleet becomes more of an arm of itself, proper sailing and 
fighting directions are drawn up, and the dockyard accom- 
modation is increased. The sailors had doubtless a terribly 
hard time, and the punishments which were meted out were 
of the most terrific order. Possibly because we now have 
more means of knowing about it, the roguery which was to be 
the curse of the Navy for many a long year was now becoming 
apparent. “ I fear that the pursers will deserve hanging for 
this matter,” very properly wrote an official on one of many 
similar occasions, and the only remark that can be made is 
that it is a thousand pities that more of these defaulting 
gentlemen were not punished. Into what was perhaps the 
most important change of the reign, the formation of the 
Navy Board, as it was later called, we have not space to enter, 
but it is only one of the many evidences of the great practical 
sagacity of this ferocious representative of the new order. 

Elizabeth’s naval policy was much as we should expect from 

what we know of her character. She treated the Navy better 
than she did other State Departments, but she did little more 
than keep its strength as she found it. Times had changed, 
and, as Mr. Oppenheim says, and the remark shows the true 
historian, “If Henry VIII. created a Navy under the 
stimulus of a possible necessity, it requires little imagination 
to conceive his course when the time had come, as it never 
came for him, to put forth every effort in using it for 
the preservation of England.” The seaman’s position 
deteriorated; his pay, if he got it, was relatively less than 
it had been, owing to the great rise in prices; he was horribly 
fed, and if wounded got scant attention. An interesting 
note as to his credibility shows how sunk was the morale of 
the service. Some officials in 1592 having to examine certain 
seamen as witnesses, reported: “ We hold it loste labor and 
offence to God to minister oathes unto the generallitie of 
them.” 

Still Elizabeth comes out well as contrasted with James I., 
in spite of the fact that James took a strong personal 
interest in the Navy. The weaknesses of his character were 
exactly such as dishonest officials love, and the result may be 
best expressed in Mr. Oppenheim’s own words :— 

“He commenced his reign with a fleet fit to go anywhere and 
do anything ; he allowed it to crumble away while spending on it 
more money during peace than Elizabeth did during war; he 
chose the most unfit men to manage it at home and command it 
abroad, and the results of his weak and purposeless rule were 
seen in the shameful fiasco of 1625 and the degradation of Eng- 
lish prestige. Had not Buckingham reorganised the Admiralty 
m 1618 there would shortly have been no Navy to rouse the 
jealousy of foreign powers.” 

The ships were badly built, the art of shipbuilding having 
rather retrograded; the seamen, who knew the service by 
this time, went “with as great a grudging to serve in his 
Majesty’s service as if it were to be slaves in the galleys; ” 
and it is small wonder to find them described as “ good 
sailors and better pirates.” Of 1608, Mr. Oppenheim quotes : 
“The Navy is for the greatest part manned with aged, 
impotent, vagrant, lewd, and disorderly companions; it is 
me a ragged regiment of common rogues.” 

The end of the book is its most important part. Mr. 
Oppenheim’s great lesson to us is the naval greatness of the 
Commonwealth. It took a long time to kill the bad practices 


Obannel 
enemiee, 








that had grown up; indeed they were not all killed; but still 
the advance made was tremendous. The Commonwealth was 
@ period of naval glory, to our thinking far outshining that of 
Elizabeth’s reign, and so will most think who carefully study 
Mr. Oppenheim’s book. We look forward to the time when 
Pepys will come on to the scene, and we hope that Mr. Oppen- 
heim will let as many as possible of those who took prominent 
part in the administration speak for themselves. We want 
more sayings like that of Lawson: “All that look towards 
Zion should hold Christian communion—we have all the guns 
aboard.” 





TRAVELLING NOTES ON SOCIALISM.*- 

Str Henry WRIXON, an eminent Australian lawyer and 
politician, being chosen to represent Victoria at the Ottowa 
Conference in 1894, received at the same time “a commission 
to inquire into some public questions that interested and 
concerned us colonists in common with all the more pro- 
gressive communities of the world.” Socialism and its spread 
was the subject that received most of his attention in his 
tour through the Colonies, the United States, and England, 
and he has thus been able to present avery interesting sketch 
of the attitude of a large and important portion of the 
English-speaking peoples towards social questions. He does 
not, however, confine himself to this topic in his Notes. 
We must admit that the more or less irrelevant passages 
in which he deals with general political questions bring 
some sense of relief with them, for there is a mono- 
tonous sameness about the remarks of Socialists all 
over the world, and it is, after all, an unprofitable 
task to follow the particular applications that the Fabian 
dogmas receive under different skies. Sir Henry Wrixon, 
however, certainly made his subject as interesting as possible 
by treating it rather from a personal point of view. He is 
evidently well-read in Socialistic literature, but for the 
purposes of his inquiry he very wisely thought fit to leave 
the books on the shelves, and to attend Socialist meetings 
and converse with upholders of the system vivd voce. He 
states and comments on the views that he heard expressed 
with eminent fairness; but he generally has some shrewd 
practical criticism to offer, drawn from his own experience as 
a Colonial politician. For instance, an enthusiastic New 
Zealander vigorously championed the views that are making 
such rapid “progress” in that very Socialistic Colony, 
arguing that “they could not renew, in their social state, the 
condition that had in the past prevailed in Europe,—the poor 
wallowing in squalor, misery, and crime. _They must_be helped 
out.” The conversation went on as follows :— 

“ He said that he and his friends held that the struggle of life 
was increasing yearly in intensity—that the prospect of a fair 
chance for an individual was getting less and less—that in the 
absence of State control they would have corporative despotism. 
Let the Government employ the people and treat them fairly. 
I asked him if he did not anticipate difficulty as time went on 
from the political representatives advancing claims upon behalf 
of their workers that industrial conditions could not stand, and 
mentioned that, in one of the Australian provinces, just on the 
eve of a general election a motion was made and quickly carried 
in the assembly to give an increase in pay to the railway labourers, 
against the opinion of the commissioners, whose duty it was, 
under the law, to arrange the wages of the employés The 
members who voted against it were all men marked by the Labour 
interest at the coming election.” 

Along with this practical shrewdness Sir Henry brings to 
his task a keen appreciation of the humorous side of things, 
and thus relieves his pages with many notes on those 
apparently trifling matters which often throw more light on a 
political subject than a whole shelfful of Blue-books. In 
a passage that would delight Herr Teufelsdréckh he in- 
forms us that in Colonial Parliaments hats are worn as at 
Westminster, but “of all descriptions, from the stately tall 
silk to the pliable wide-awake, of various shapes and many 
colours.” When a Member wishes to call the attention of the 
Chair to a point of order while the House is dividing, and has 
to do so with his hat on, this question of its shape and hue 
becomes a dividing line between those who are prepared to 
swallow all formulas, and those who still cherish the symbolic 
significance of the stove-pipe. Says our chronicler :—“ To put 
a crushed wide-awake on in order to challenge the notice of 
the Chair seems an undignified proceeding to onlookers. 
Sometimes this is done with an air of defiance, however 
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awkward the hat. Sometimes a diffident man will borrow a 
tall hat from a neighbour to serve the turn.” What an alle- 
gory in pantomime,—your uncompromising Danton hurling, so 
to speak, his wide-awake, “however awkward,” at the feet of 
the Speaker as gage of battle, while the Laodicean Girondist 
borrows a badge of respectability from the head of a re- 
actionary neighbour. Another very illustrative trifle is the 
story of a scene witnessed by Sir Henry in the Canadian 
Parliament. A division was being taken, the Members sitting 
in the Chamber while the Clerk called on each by name for 
his vote. Suddenly “we were startled to hear one Member 
loudly call upon another, whose vocal talent was well known, 
to give them asong. The request was readily complied with, 
and the tuneful legislator led off some popular air, his 
brethren joining in the chorus with a unanimity that had not 
marked the previous debate.” 


Very interesting and instructive are Sir Henry Wrixon’s 
notes on his return to England after an absence, with one 
short interval, of thirty years. He seems to have found 
everything in the political world turned upside down, and the 
Toryism of the last generation masquerading as the Progress 
of to-day. He gives a very apt example :— 

“T might illustrate the change by referring to a book that is to 
be found in most public libraries. Robert Southey may be taken 
as the typical old Tory, laughed at by Byron, and contemptuously 
reviewed by Macaulay. Yet if we read the critique of the great 
Whig upon Southey’s Colloquies on Society, the poet now appears 
to be the advanced man, and the scoffing reviewer the fossil re- 
actionary. Southey declares that a liberal expenditure on 
aational works is one of the surest means of promoting the 
ational prosperity. Macaulay argues that any large expendi- 
ture by the Government is sure to be attended by waste and 
corruption, which our experience in the colonies, as to the waste 
at least, fully bears out; and adds, ‘We firmly believe that 
five hundred thousand pounds, subscribed by individuals for 
railroads or canals, would produce more advantage to the public 
than five millions voted by Parliament for the same purpose. 
There are certain old saws about the master’s eye and about 
everybody’s business, in which we place very great faith.’” 


Sir Henry Wrixon is certainly right in contending that these 
notions of Macaulay’s have been left far behind by progress, 
in the current sense of the word. Southey’s principle, as his 
critic describes it, “that no man can do anything so well for 
himself as his rulers, be they who they may, can do it 
for him, and that a Government approaches nearer and 
mearer to perfection, in proportion as it interferes more 
and more with the habits and notions of individuals,” is 
accepted more and more fully by all political parties, though 
there is still a “fossilised” remnant that holds Macaulay’s 
views, and cannot discover how a Government can be wiser 
than those who claim not only to elect it, but to tell it 
exactly what to do. Sir Henry Wrixon notices the curious 
inconsistency with which Socialists of all countries unite in 
abusing the Government, and at the same time demanding 
that it is to manage everything. “What surprised me,” he 
says, “‘ with many of the Socialist and Populist champions 
whom I met, was the union of unmeasured condemnation of 
the present trustees of the public, joined to equally un- 
bounded confidence in those of the fature.” He found 
Socialism in the United States more temperate than in 
Europe and England, where he attached, perhaps, too much 
importance to remarks, e.g., of a “ prominent Labour leader,” 
to the effect that “ commercial enterprise was the last resort of 
scoundrels,” &c. But he has given us many very interesting 
notes on the subject of general politics in America. The 
exploits of the Governor of Illinois in the matter of the Chicago 
Anarchists were certainly well worth recalling to his readers. 
The Governor, having pardoned three men convicted of com- 
plicity in bomb-throwing, published a “ pamphlet of sixty-three 
pages,” in which he maintained that the trial was altogether 
unfair, and under the heading “Prejudice or Subserviency 
of the Judge,” repeated charges to the effect that the Judge, 
who, by the way, appears to have written a magazine article 
on the case, had conducted the trial with “ malicious 
ferocity,” and so on. Moreover, “it is stated in the press 
that in two years a hundred and twenty-eight convicts have 
been pardoned in Illinois, twenty-two of them being 
murderers, and that respectable lynching parties justified 
their summary justice upon the ground that it was the only 
way that any justice could be secured.” 


We could fill many pages with interesting extracts from 


. a 
and keen observation more than atone for occasional 
style and lapses into bathos. But we must Conclude we af 
mending its perusal to all who are interested in soci 
political development. tad 
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James Boswell. By W. Keith Leask. (Oliphant, Anderson, a4 
Ferrier, Edinburgh.)—This is one of the best volumes af ths 
excellent ‘“‘ Famous Scots” Series, to which it belongs, and one y 
the fairest and most discriminating biographies of Boswell tha 
have ever appeared. It is no easy task to execute a i 
distinguished from a caricature, of “the noisy, ugly, foo; 
drunken Scotch lawyer and laird,” who yet, as an eminent critiy by 
said, “had in him something of the true Shakespearian secret” 
Mr. Leask has managed to do this, not so much by ignos 
the weaknesses of Boswell—his egotism, his susceptibility t) 
feminine influence, his want of self-control, and his tendency t) 
dissipation—as by setting down naught in malice, It is als 
greatly to the credit of Mr. Leask that he is able to do justice tp 
that Boswell who was the friend of Paoli, as well as to the some. 
what different Boswell who was the biographer of Johngy, 
Above all things, Mr. Leask takes special pains to combat the 
famous and fascinating but essentially indefensible theory ¢ 
Macaulay. “The truth is,” as he says, “ Macaulay had 
eye for such a complex character as Boswell’s. Too correct hin. 
self, too prone to the cardinal virtues and consistency to folloy 
one who, by instinct, seemed to anticipate Wendell Holme 
advice, ‘ Don’t be consistent, but be simply érue,’ and too sound 
politically in the field where Boswell and the Doctor abagg 
themselves in absurd party spirit, Macaulay can no more under. 
stand sympathetically the vagaries of Boswell than Mommsen o 
Drumann can follow the political inconsistency of Cicero, Hp 
had no Boswellian ‘ delight in that intellectual chemistry which 
can separate good qualities from evil in the same person” 
Boswell’s imperfections as a man sometimes seem positively 
intolerable—particularly his habit of repenting of a sin and not 
amending—-and yet they have no doubt contributed to his 
strength as a biographical realist. Boswell is the nearest 
approach that Scotland can show to a Rousseau. Rousseau 
said of himself, ‘If I wish to produce a book written with cam 
like the others, I shall not paint, I shall rouge myself.” Rousseau 
did not, like “the others,” rouge himself. No more did Boswell, 
Mr. Leask has done well not to put any of his rouge on Boswell; 
and the result is this very satisfactory biography. Mr. Leask 
should, however, be more careful in giving the sources of his 
quotations. It was not Horace Walpole who said of the ladies of 
the Paris salons that they “violated all the duties of life and 
gave very pretty suppers.” Nor was it Mr. Gladstone who “pro 
posed a Parliamentary vote of thanks to Lord Napier for ‘ having 
planted the standard of St. George upon the mountains of 
Rasselas.’” 


We have received from Messrs. Veale, Chifferiel, and Co., 7h 
Baptist Handbook for 1897, published, we are informed, under the 
direction of the Council of the Baptist Union. The Baptists 
claim, we see, to have 2,917 churches in the United Kingdom, 
853,967 members, and 513,638 Sunday-school scholars, while the 
baptisms for the year have been 15,795. With a mortality of 22 
per thousand—and as the members are adults this figure is low— 
increase by admission of new members and decrease by the death 
of old would be precisely balanced. But this would make no 
allowance for secessions and ejections, if such take place. The 
Handbook contains an able address by the President, the Rev. T. 
Vincent Tymms. But surely such talk as this is very unphilo- 
sophical :—* We have no tears to shed over the ancient monarchie 
or so-called republics.” We may admire their literature and « 
forth, but ‘ when we reflect upon their constitutional despotism 
and all the crimes against humanity that were sanctioned by 
their laws, we can only rejoice that they were broken in pieces,” 
&c. Yet all had their part in the education of the world. We se 
this plainly—this even Mr. Tymms would allow—in the art and 
literature of Greece and the law of Rome. But were Assyria and 
Egypt merely monstrous growths ? 


Cot and Cradle Stories. By Catharine Parr Traill. Edited by 
Mary Agnes Fitzgibbon. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Mrs. Traill 
was the fourth of the five Strickland sisters, of whom Agnes, the 
historian of the “Queens of England,” is the most celebrated. 
She still lives, having accomplished a “record” in the province 
of literary production. Her first story—it is included in this 
volume—was written in 1818; her latest dates from 1895. To 
have gone on writing for seventy-eight years is an achievement 





this entertaining and instructive work, in which shrewd sense 





probably standing by itself in the history of authorship. 
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wrace’s Odes and Fpodes. With Introduction and Notes, by 
z Gow, Litt.D. (Cambridge University Press.)\—As we 
oo aeads noticed Dr. Gow’s editions of the Odes and 
_ we need not do more than call attention to the 
Bpod aed the whole work is now published in a volume of con- 
fret “grea We should like to know what Dr. Gow means 
pag om that “Once Ovid actually rebukes Horace,” giving 
ae reference Ars Amatoria, ii. 271. This line runs thus :-— 
po . iter his emitur spes mortis et orba senectus,” and can only 
the fortune-hunter. The lover's gifts, says the poet, ought 
+ to be discredited by the fact that gifts are often sent with 
S eeuesy motive. But we cannot see where Horace comes in. 
New EviTIoNs AND Reprints.—The Works of William Shakespere. 
«jyon Edition.” With an Index of Proper Names, Glossary, &c. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—A large, well-printed octavo of 
1,110 pages, on reasonably good paper, for a very small price. 
Holland’s Discourses of the Navy, 1638-1639, and A Discourse of 
the Navy, 1660. By Sir Robert Slyngesbie. Edited by J. R. 
qunner, M.A. (Navy Records Society.)——The Months. By 
Leigh Hunt. (W. Andrews and Co.)\——When were Our Gospels 
Written? By Constantine Tischendorf. (R.T.S.) Lombard 
Girect in Lent: a Course of Sermons on Social Subjects. (Elliot 
Stock.) Past and Present. By Thomas Carlyle. With an In- 
troduction by Frederic Harrison. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—— 
English Literature. By Stopford A. Brooke. (Macmillan and Co.) 
—Engravings and their Value. By J. Herbert Slater. (L. 
Upeott Gill.) ——The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. (Bliss, Sands, 
and Co.)\——Dramatic Romances and Lyrics, and Sordello. By 
Robert Browning. (W. Scott.)——Poems by Robert Browning. 
Withan Introduction by Oscar Browning. (G. Routledge and Sons.) 
—The Order of the Coif. By Alexander Pulling. (W. Clowes and 
Sons.) —The record of an extinct Society by its last survivor.—— 
A Handbook to the Order Lepidoptera. By W.F. Kirby. Vol. IV. 
“Moths,” Part II. A volume in “ Allen’s Naturalists’ Library,” 
edited by R. Bowdler Sharpe. (W. H. Allen and Co.)——Chaffers’ 
Handbook to Hall Marks on Gold and Silver Plate. (Gibbings 
and Co.)——Our Secret Friends and Foes. By Percy Faraday 
Frankland. (S P.C.K.)——Ethics of Diet. By Howard Williams. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)——In the series of “Balzac’s 
Works” (J. M. Dent and Co.), About Catherine de Medici, and A 
Woman of Thirty Years. Of reprints of Captain Marryat’s Novels, 
we have The Dog-Fiend (G. Routledge and Sons), and The 
Mission and Children of the New Forest (J. M. Dent and Co.)—— 
Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
(Chapman and Hall.) Harry Lorrequer. In the series of “The 
Novels of Charles Lever.” (Downey and Co.) 
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ISTRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 
simulated neuralgia, and nervous depression 
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Vision, which can at once be overcome by the use 
of proper glasses, SEE 
“OUR EYES,” 
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By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., 
President of the British Optical Association, &c. ; 
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LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. ROTAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
? 


President—LEWIS FRY, Esq., M.P. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDaY, May 8rd. 
Application for admission may be made to the Secretary, at the School; or to 
the Hon. Secretary, H. 0, BARSTOW, Eeq., 2 Albert Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Boarding House—Miss PROOTER, 2 Cecil Road, Olifton, Bristol. 


OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

CHINE —SOHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess. 

Stands hivh, faces suuth, overlooks sea. Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs, JAMES MAODONELL. 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 

wll BEGIN on THURSDAY, May 6th.—Reference kindly allowed to 

Professor Ruskin, Brantwood, Oornston; Mrs. Boyd Oarpenter, The Palace, 

Ripon; Professor Carey Foster, 18 Daleham Gardens, N.W.,and others.—For 
Prospectus apply to Miss HELEN E. BAYNES 











ASTBOURNE.—HOME EDUCATION in the MEADS 

for EIGHT GIRLS. Recommended by Lady Dalrymple Elphixstone, Lady 
Cunliffe, Lady Stirling, and by several of H.M, Judges.—Address, Mrs, BOXILL 
ROBERTSON, Avonmore, Eastbourne. 


O. CLAUGHTON, B.A. Oxon., with Resident and 

e Visiting Ma-ters, PREPARES GENTLEMEN’S SONS for PUBLIC 
SOHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY.—House very healthily situated close to sea. 
Drainage certificate, Excellent water supply. Large playing field. Moderate 
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Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &, © Siete : 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON 
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Right Hon, the Earl of Ducie >{Ghaizeane), Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H.N. Story-Maskelyne 
Ool. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., | Right Hon. Lord Vi 0 Hag, PRS. 
George T, J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, B ham, 
Ambrose L, Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton MP, 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarshi; 
apply tothe PRINCIPAL. . PS Diplomas, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 25th, 1897, 





CHE LTENHAM COLLEGE.—The Anny 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 

9th, and 10th, Ten Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £20 ath, 

per annum, will be awarded. Also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, 

- —_ — se ar mond yagi ge pe Chief subjects, Olas te ye 
athematics. Oandii mus' under 15,—Apply to the 

College, Cheltenham. sel BUBBAR, The 





tne 

OO = SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK 

SHIRE (one mile from Giggleswick Grammar School).—TO BE OPENE : 

TUESDAY, May 1lth.—Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PIOKARD, late of 4 
High School and Scholar of Newnham Oollege, Cambridge (Oiassical Tri 

Thorough Education in healthy air and beautifal country, erences’es} 





fees.—For list of references and prospectus apply, Bolsover, Meads, Eastbourne, 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W., conducted by 

Mrs. SUT! ON.—Tnorough preparation for the Public Schools, Kindergarten 
and Transition Classes for Children under 8. Cricket, drill. SUMMER TERM 
BEGINS MAY 6th. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION. There will be an EXAMINATION on JULY 6th for 

Two Scholarships of £40 a year, and Three or more of £3''a year. Olassical, 
Modern, Science, and Engineering sides) NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 6th.— 
Apply to the HKAD-MASTER. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURRKEY.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight Scholar- 

ships, from £75 to £50 a year, and afew Bursaries of £30, tenable for three 
years in the College, will be awarded on the results of an EXAMINATION to be 
HELD from JULY 6th to 10th. 
The Oollege prevares its Students for London Degrees or for Oxford Honour 
Reenlentiane. The inclusive fee is £90 a year. Students must be over 17 years 
of age. 
Names must be entered before June 7th.—For forms of entry and further 
particulars, apply to J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


TAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. — Head- 
Mistress, Miss MONRO. PREPARES for UNIVERSITY EXAMINA- 
TIONS. Bo reers are received by the Head-Mistress in the Schoolhouse, 
Separate Oubicles. Preparatory Olass for Boys and Girls from 3 to 8 years under 
a Trained and Certificated Mistress.—Prospectus on application, NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on THURSDAY, May 6th. 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on THURSDAY, May 6th. OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. A 
Number, varying from £60 to £20, will be Open for Competition in July to Boys 
between ll and 15. These Sums are deducted from the Annual School Fees 
{£105).—For prospectuses and particulars of Open Scholarships apply to Mr. 
JACKSON, Fettes College. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
For the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans, 
President: Sir EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, 
HOTEL METROPOLH, on SATURDAY, May 8th, at half-past six o’clock. 
he Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP of LONDON in the Chair, 
Dinner tickets, including wines, one guinea. 
DONATIONS will be received and thankfully acknowledged by— 
ALFRED WATERHOODSE, R.A., Treasurer. 
WALTER W. OULESS, R.A., Hon, Secretary. 
19 St. James’s Street, 89W. DOUGLAS GORDON, Secretary. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 


COLOURS, 54 PALL MALL EAST, S.W.—SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW 
OPEN.— SIEGFRIED H. HERKOMER (Secretary pro tem.) 


Hohl att bade” ty DESIRED by a LADY 


























MSS. AND OTHER MATTER, 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 
13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 











Scale of Charges for Adbertisements, 


OUTSIDE Paces, TWELVE GUINEAS. 











£10 10 0| Narrow Column £310 0 
5 5 0O| Half-Column .. . 11 0 
212 6| Quarter-Column..,..........0000 017 6 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page.............sseee £14 14 0 | Inside Page ..... senncebneescocesees £1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s,a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription, 


Half- Quarterly. 


Including postage to any part of the United 7 Yearly. 
a £1 8 6014 Sire 7 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 


ials, with full particulars, on application. 





mean! 
BARee. COLLEGE, HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRIg 
na Gentes Sones Vigkio ells See See large and competent 
aff. odera: 3 : 3 t ‘is i o 
HEAD-MISTRESS. est references. Hesident Pupils received,—Adarwa, 





Pts Oh Se, DORKING, 


Miss BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SOHOOL for BOYS. 
Terms from 60 to 100 guineas, 
The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on APRIL 30th, 





7a COLLEGE, LONDON (ror WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—Miss EMILY PENROSE, 

The EASTER TERM, 1897, BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 29th, Special 
Classes for Students who matriculated in January. ; 
Dr. DRYSDALE will BEGIN a COURSE on BACTERIOLOGY, 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFKRED for OOMPRTI. 
TION in JUNE. LUOY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary, 





ANOR HOUSE, CLAPHAM 467. 
Head-Master: F. 0. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D. (Cantab,) 
Examination Results, last three years. 


London Matriculation aes oe ® oe ew 100 per cent, 
Cambridge Local ... oie 2 wae we ae ee 
College of Preceptors (average age about 14)... a Os 





RADFIELD COLLEGE BERKS-— 

THREE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of 90 and 80 Guineas per 
annum, TWO SIMONDS’ EXHIBITIONS of 50 Guineas, and SEVEN MINOR 
EXHIBITIONS of 30 Guineas will be COMPETED for on JULY 28th and 
following days.—Apply, Rev. THE WARDEN, 





UDOR-HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, SE- 

ADVANCED MODERN EDUCATION for GIRLS.—Priucipal and Head. 
Mistress, Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, Oambridge. Professors Seeley, F.R.S,, 
J. W. Hales, M.A., H. E. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. Reich, Mons, 
Pradeau, Mons, Larpent, Herr Loman, Herr Gottheiner, &. Large gyn- 
nasium, tennis, swimming, riding. Prospectus on application, 


CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. Thorough Education. 
Highest references; home comforts; large grounds with croquet and tennis lawns. 
—For prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL, 








EWES GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
“VICTORIA” SCHOLARSHIPS, 

One of £20 and One of £10, for BOYS between 11 and 14 years, WILL be 

COMPETED FOR in JUNE.—Full information from the HEAD-MASTER. 





LIFTON COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI.- 

CAL, and NATURAL SOIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. TEN or MORE 
OPEN to COMPETITION in MAY next, value from £25 to £100 a year. Also 
One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boys intended for the Navy. 
—Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SEORETARY, The 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, in 

association with the ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s Inn Road.—For 
Prospectus, Scholarships, &c. apply to the SECRETARY at the School, 30 
Handel Street, Brunswick Square, W.O. 








EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House special 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to heal 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 

—— London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
A, Oxon, 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—Thirteen Entrance & Foundation Scholarships (£55— 
£10) July 2lst. TERM BEGINS on APRIL 29th. ARMY CLASS, free; 13th 
place into Woolwich, direct, last Fxamination. Separate Preparatory Department. 
Head-Master—Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 





Ty POS. WR. 1th, em 


Literary, Confidential, Legal. 








Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &......... eabosesbbenebenoveesbopesoseeonnoecssone 110 6......015 $....0 7 8 





Miss SOWEBBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 8.W. 
Excellent References, 
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— 
Seaside. Farms 1,800 acres. 
ge COLONIAL Finest climate in Kogland. 
Training for Colonial Life. 
Introductions to Colonial Life. 
Many Public School and University Men have 
Passed through the College, 
= ad nee in all parts of the World. 
BAY, nformation from 
HOLLESLEY * ‘he Director at the College, 
Or from the London Secretary, 
SUFFOLK. 6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey. 


COLLEGE, 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT pon —_— —- em = i, 

ic, Singi inting, special Studies, Annu xamivations in French an 
Music, Singing, Paintin,  semasing Certificates given.—Miss WILLS, formerly 


i it; 
Ger es of the Norwich High-School for Girls, and Madame DE WORMS. 


ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 

pool, with seventeen years’ successful experience, REOKIVES a few PUPILS 
Be ye fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
onal education. dividual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes. 





ONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited 


NOTIOE is HEREBY GIVEN that an EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING of the LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited, will be 
HELD at the Registered Office of the Bank, 41 LOTHBU#Y, in the City of 
London, on WEDNESDAY, May 12th, 1897, at One o’clock in the afternoon, for 
the purpose of considering, and if thought fit, passing, with or without modifica- 
tion, the Resolution following :— 

“That the Memorandum and Articles of Association submitted to this Meeting 
be, and the same are, hereby approved, and that pursuant to the provisions of the 
Companies (Memorandum of Association) Act 1890, the form of the —— 
constitution be altered by substituting such Memorandum of Association with 
extended objects as therein set forth, and such Articles of Association for the 
Company’s Deed of Settlement, dated February 3rd, 1834, and for all regulations 
of the Company subsequently made and now in force, and that the Directors be 
authorised to apply to the Court to confirm this Resolation under the said Act.” 
_ Copies of the said Memorandum and Articles of Association may be seen and 
inspected by Members at the Registered Office of the Oompany. 

Should this Resolution be passed by the statutory majority at the above 
meeting, it will be submitted for confirmation as a Special Resolution to a 
Second Kxtraordinary General Meeting, which will be held at the same place, 
on WEDNESDAY, June 2nd, 1897, at One o’clock in the afternoon, 


Dated this 24th day of April, 1897. 
By Order of the Board. A. M. HAWTHORN, 
Secretary, 





ELSTED SCHOOL.— FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be AWARDED in JUNE. Candidates must be between twelve and 
fifteen on July Ist, 1897. One Scholarship reserved for Boys under thirteen, 
Examination in London and at Felsted begins June 15th. 
For farther information apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felst2d. 





ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, JULY 8th and 9th.—Two of £87 (one of them £98 for first year) ; 

Four of £50; Nine of £30 perannum. Council Nominations of £15 per annum 

may be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For 
particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SEORETARY. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
S TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen, Many 
Scholarships recently gained at the Public Schools, The Resident Masters are 
Graduates in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particulars from the Misses 


FRANKLIN. 


2.0: M 8-4 B.O® YB. & 6.H-O O-bL, 
Head-Master, HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

SIX ENTRANOK SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £20 per annum) will be competed 

for on MAY 12th, and following days,—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- 


MASTER. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD in JULY NEXT to fill up not less than FIVE 

RESIDENT, FIVE NON-RESIDENT QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS, and TWO 

EXHIBITIONS.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 
early in JULY.—Further information from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne. 




















HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For arrgts, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi-tress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A, T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H, Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Examination begins July 14th.—For 
information apply to the Rey. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 





REPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
near OARLISLE.—Rev, J. TALBOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Olass. Trip. Camb.) 

late Senior Classical Master at St. Colamba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 
NAVY and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys, 
Large modern house, tennis-court, playing fields, &c. Careful attention to athletics. 





SCHAM SCHOOL, UPPERTON, EASTBOURNE. 
The Rey, W. N. WILLIS, M.A., PREPARES BOYS for Entrance to the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS and for SOHOLARSHIPS, 
Two Scholarships and an Exhibition have been gained since January, 1896, 
The School Buildings are new and stand in three acres of well Jaid out grounds. 





WITZERLAND.—Highly Recommended H OM E- 

SCHOOL for a limited number of GIRLS; exceptional advantages for 

Study of Lan and Arts ; visiting Professors, Special attention to health. 
Beautiful situation.—Miss HEISS, Bienne, Berne. 





URHAM SCHOOL.—FIVE (or more) SCHOLARSHIPS 
of £70 to £20 willbe AWARDED in JUNE, Examination begins June lst, 
and is held also in London. 
School fees, 66-70 guineas. Valuable Exhibitions to Universities.,—Full in- 
formation from SECRETARY, School House, Durham. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicai Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving ful particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. chools also re 
commended.—Address, Mr, G. B, STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 

d SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Oambridge 

Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 

Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.0. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what thesubject. Please 
State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—KDWARD BAKER’S GRWAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John right Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 


Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


18,497.—An East End Committee ask for £5 10s. to enable them to support @ 
respectable widow, aged 71, who is suffering from a tumour, and cannot work. 
Her husband died twelve years ago, and was for long a sufferer from spinal com- 
plaint, which often laid him up and prevented him from saving. A friend 
promises £10 a year towards her support, and her chapel funds will provide 10s. 
a month. ———e 

14,303.—£8 9s. is needed to complete six months’ pension for a most respectable 
old woman, who until lately has been able to earn a little, but now can earn 
nothing through infirmity. She is nearly 78, and has no relations able to help. 





18,614.—The sum of £7 3s. is asked for to pay a pension of 5s. 6d. a week toa 
respectable widow of 63, suffering from heart disease. She lives with a married 
daughter, who looks after her. For some time an old employer paid her a small 
allowance ; he is now dead, and his family are unable to continue it. 





16,763.—£5 4s. is wanted to continue a pension of 7s. weekly to a very re- 
spectable widow, aged 76, formerly a dressmaker, now unable to support herself. 
Balance supplied by relations and friends, 





19,116,—£6 19s. required towards a temporary pension for a deformed woman, 
who is a dwarf. She is a candidate for an endowed charity. For some years she 
supported herself by washing and mangling, but now only earns a few shillings 
by doing needlework for neighbours. Her age is 62. 





18,512.—An Eastern Committee ask help to continue a pension to a respectable 
labourer and his wife, aged 69 and 73. Man belongs to a good benefit club, but 
there is no superannuation pay. A friend and two sons are helping, but £10 11s, 
are still needed for another six months, 


THE FORUM. 
1s, 6d. MAY, 1897. 1s. 6d, 
THE PROGRESSIVE INHERITANCE Tax. Hon. James A. Roberts. 
Has THE SENATE DEGENERATED? A REPLY TO SENATOR Hoar. Oharles R, 


Miller. 
Tur Ignominy oF Evrore. Prof. Thomas Davidson. 
Our Export Trape. Charles R. Flint. 
InpustRiaL CompinaTions. George T. Oliver. 
New-ENnGLAND INFLUENCES IN Frencu Canapa, Edward Farrer. 
FRANCE AS A FIELD FoR AMERICAN STUDENTS. Prof. Simon Newcomb. 
Tue Emperor Witttam II. Paul Lindenberg. 
Tue AurocraT oF Congress. Henry Litchfield West. 
FaLtacizs ConceRNING Prayer. Rev. James M. Whiton. 
Was Por a Praciarist? Joel Benton. 
SocraLism in France. Georges Olémenceau. 


London: G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford Street, Strand, 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & OATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address Booxmeyx, Lonpon. Oode: UnIcope. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 














PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS 2 « se = owe, «25,000,000 





SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s. each, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


HEAPSIDE, K.C., 954 ReGen Street, W., 21 Kensineron Hicu Steerer, W. 
ane "LONDON. 3 Kxcuasax Strert, MANCHESTER. : 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 
Edited by Sir HEKBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
VOLUME III. NOW READY. 


THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND. By a 


CosMOPOLITE, With 6 Coloured Plates and numerous other Illustrations by 
P. Cherevix Trench. Large crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 153. Also a 
limited Large-Paper Edition, with Plates on Japanese velium, £2 2s, net. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

Vol. I. THE LIFE OF A FOX AND THE DIARY OF 
A HUNTSMAN. By Tsomas SmirTH. 

Vol. II. A SPORTING TOUR. By Colonel T. Thornton. 

NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “WILD SPAIN.” 


NORWAY: with Chapters on the 


Swedish Highlands, Spitzbergen, and Denmark. By ApeL Coapman, Author 
of “Wild Spain,” &. Fully Llustrated by the Author and Churles 
Whymper. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


PROFESSOR KARL PEARSON’S NEW BOOK, 


‘THE CHANCES OF DEATH, and other 


Studies in Evolution. By Professor Kart Pearson, F.R.S., Author of ** The 
Ethic of Free Thought,” &c. In 2 vols,, with 2 Photogravure Frontispieces, 
and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 25s, net. [Nearly ready. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. By Sir 


Hersert Maxwett, Bart., M.P., Editor of “* The Sportsman’s Library,” &c, 
With Photogravure Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready next week, 


THE TREATMENT OF NATURE IN 
DANTRE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA. By L. Oscar Kuuwns, Professor in 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, U.S.A. Orown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

THIRD EDITION, with Portrait. 


BENJAMIN JOWETT, Master of Balliol: 


a Personal Memoir. By the Hon. Lionen ToLutemacae, Author of “ Safe 
Studies,” &. Third Edition, with Photogravure Portrait, crown 8yo, cloth, 
8s. 6d 





Mr. i. D. Trart in the G raphic.—“ Jowett has been Boswellised once for all 
m Mr, Tollemache’s fascinating pages.”’ 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


TOMMY ATKINS: a Tale of the Ranks. By 


Rozsert Buatcurorp, Author of “A Son of the Forge,” &. New and 
Cheaper Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. [In a few days, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
NEW YORK: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 





NEW MAGAZINE OF GENEALOGY AND HERALDRY, 
published monthly. pr ce (ne Shilling, in handsome imperial 8vo, tastefully 
printed in old-face type, and Illustrated. 

of F 


No. I, now ready. 
GENEALOGICAL MAGAZINE: @ Journal 
‘amily History, Heraldry, and Pedigrees. 

Contents of No, I. for MAY.—The Surrender of the Isle of Wight. By J. H. 
Round.—William Bradford’s History of Plymouth Plantation, commonly 
known as “The Log of the ‘ Mayflower.’” By J. L. Otter.—An Ancient Aug- 
mentation.—The Sobieski Stuarts. By Henry Jenner, F.S.A.—Skakespeare’s 
Family. PartI. By Mrs. Charlotte Carmichael Stopes.—A Devonshire Manu- 
script. By James Dallas, F.L.S.—A List of Strangers. By Rev. A. W. Cornelius 
Hallen.—Nelson and his KEnchantress.—Queries and Correspondence.—A Gazette 


of the Month: being a Chronicle of Creations, Deaths, and other Matters.-—By 
the Way.—A Specimen Copy will be sent, post free, for One Shilling in Stamps, 


In demy 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. ; Large-Paper copies, £2 2s. each. 
NATURAL HISTORY IN SHAKESPEARE’S 
TIME. Being a Compendium of the Natural History of the Animale, Plants, 
Mineruls, &c., mentioned by Shakespeare, and Illustrated by Facsimiles of the 
Woodcuts in an Early Edition of the ‘* Hortus Sanitatis.” Oompiled and 
Edited by H. W. Szacer, M.B., &c. 
“Mr. Seager’s compilation affords an interesting insight into the condition of 
aatural science three centuries ago.””—Pali Mall Gazette, 
“This volume should be an acceptable addition to our book-shelves.”’ 
—Public Opinion, 
NEW TRANSLATION OF BOETHIUS. 
In foolsecap 8vo, cloth, tastefully printed and bound, price 4s. 6d.; 
with a Portrait of the Father of Boethius. 


THE CONSOLATION OF PHILOSOPHY: a 
New Rendering into English Prose and Verse from the Latin of Boethius. By 
H. R. James, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 

In crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 

HUGO OF AVENDON: a Drama in Four Acts. 

By E. L. M. 
“Tbe work reads well, and should be enjoyed by those who patronise the 
drama without leaving their own firesides.”—Scotsman. 


ng 


A.D. INNES & CO.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BY GENERAL SIR OHARLES GOUGH, V.0, G.0B, ana 
“A, " 


ARTHUR D. INNES, M 
THE SIKHS AND THE SIKHS WAR. With 19 Mapg 
“A work of high historical value and of most aborbing interest... This book 
Sikh 


and Plans, Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
may be heartily recommended as beyond question the best hi 
War that has been written, and than which no better could be dost the 
BY LIEUTENANT-GENERAL McLEOD INNKg, Y,0, 
THE SEPOY REVOLT: a Critical Narrative, coverin 
whole field of the Indian Mutiny, its Causes and Course, till the final ‘ 
ression, With numerous Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5: Sap. 
“The gallant author has marshalled and drilled his facts with master} 
cision, and presents a wonderfully lucid survey of the Mutiny... From #2" 
last ‘The Sepoy Revolt ’ is a valuable and conscientious history.” st to 


—Paill 
BY ©. R. B, BARRETT. Mall Gasett, 
Dedicated, by permission, to General H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, KG. 
BATTLES AND BATTLEFIELDS IN ENGLAND, With 
an Introduction by H. D. Traut, and profusely Illustrated by the Ant 
Super roval 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 18s, thor, 
** Excellently done...,..The illustrations......add a charm toa Particularly hang, 


some book,”— World, 

BY J. 8. RISLEY, M.A., B.C.L. 

THE LAW OF WAR: a Study of the Legal Obligations 
and Conditions applying to Belligerents or Neutrals in Timesof War. p 
8vo0, cloth, 12s, - 

** The book...... is admirably done, It avoids technicalities and......is admirabl: 
suited to serve as a guide and first introduction to a most instructive subject,” 


wails 
BY G. BOISSIER (de l’Académie Francaise). —, 
CICERO AND HIS FRIENDS, Translated by A.D, Jongg 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. , 
“This most fascinating study of Cicero and his times.””—Scotsman, 


THE COMPLETE CYCLIST: being Volume ILI. of the 
Isthmian Library, By A. C. Pemberton, Mrs. Harcourt Wituamsoy 
©, P, S1stEy, and GiLbert Fioyp. Edited by B. FLETCHER Roztygoy. 
With numerous Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches by J, PF 
Sullivan, Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. [Just published, ” 

NEW NOVELS. 
BY J. C. SNAITH, Author of “ Mistress Dorothy Marvin,” 

FIERCEHEART THE SOLDIER. Crown 8vo, cloth, és, 

The Observer says:—“* Mr. Snaith has given us a romance that for tere 
pregnant phrasing, exceptional character and recurring and vivid depiction of 

dramatic situation is the best thing of its kind we remember to have seen for g 


— BY MAX PEMBERTON. 
CHRISTINE OF THE HILLS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 


The Daily Mail says :—* Assuredly he has never written anything more fresh, 
more simple, more alluring, or more artistically perfect.” 
BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. — 
LYING PROPHETS. Third Edition. 
cloth, 6s. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says:—“ An excellent novel......A piece of serious and 
admirable work..... Not unworthy of a place with George Hliot’s ‘Adam Bede’ 
and ‘ Mill on the Floss,’ ” 


London: A. D. INNES and CO., 31 and 32 Bedford Street, Strand. 


ASH PARTNERS, LIMITED, PUBLISHERS, 


36 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS. 


ZALMA. : 


By T. MULLETT ELLIS. 


Crown 8v0, 











Extra large crown, cloth gilt, price Sia Shillings. 
Illustrated by C. Quinnell. 





“This astonishing book has power, pathos, and beauty 
in it, and certainly enchains the reader’s interest to the 
end.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


ZALMA, 


“It deals in no equivocal fashion with a late scandal in 
very high life.” — Bookseller. 


ZALMA. 


“**Zalma,’ by T. Mullett Ellis, has the attraction of 
abounding invention and virility.""— Vanity Fair. 


‘Sometimes he gives us a bit of description which is 
quite admirable.”—Daily Chronicle. 


ZALMA. 


“Mr, Ellis is already known as a powerful and fearless 
writer. ‘Zalma’ will add to his reputation for courage 
and manipulation of a difficult and intricate plot.”— 





“There is good material in the play, and the climax is skilfully planned.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


ZALMA. 


Manchester Courier. 


“ His book is a success,”’—Standard, 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infanta, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s, 6d, each 





CASES FOR BINDING 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 





Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 





1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C- 
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FREDERICK WARNE AND COS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


A CHARMING JUBILEE GIFT-BOOK 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Crown 4to, enamelled, coloured cover, 1s, 


THE LIFE OF VICTORIA, 
OUR QUEEN AND EMPRESS. 
SIMPLY TOLD FOR CHILDREN. 
By L. VALENTINE. 





Tne narrative is designed for the special delectation of children, is 
copiously illustrated, and written in simple language “ understanded of 
little people,” to whom the story of her Majesty's life aud rule is presented 
in a garb as fascinating as the chronicles of any fabled Eastern potentate 
dear to the hearts of little folks, 





NOW READY, SECTION I. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Super-royal 8vo, in green sewed wrapper. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


What the family album is to the home circle this 
work is to the general public. 
SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORTRAITS. 


Qontaining 120 splendidly executed Portraits by Messrs. ELLIOTT and FRY, 
and Biographical Sketches of South African Notabilities, printed on art paper in 
the best manner. 


May be obtained of all Booksellers and the Railway Bookstalls, 








One Shilling every Tuesday. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN FIFTY-TWO WEEKLY NUMBERS. 
VOLS. I. AND II. NOW READY. 


FAVOURITE FLOWERS OF 
GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE. 


By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 


1—In Fifty-two Weekly numbers (each containing 6 Coloured Plates), 1s. 
net per number ; post-free, 1s. 1d, 

2—In Four Quarterly Volumes, cloth, gilt top (each containing 79 
Coloured Plates), 15s. net per volume; post-free, 15s. 6d. 

3.—In Four Volumes, elegantly bound in half-morocco, gilt top (each con- 
taining 79 Coloured Plates), 18s, net per volume; post-free, 18s. 6d. 

The Four Volumes, both in cloth or half-morocco, will be published con- 
currently with the issue of Nos, 13, 26, 39, and 52,and with the Weekly 
Issue of these Numbers a Gratis Supplement will be presented, containing 
all Title-sheets, Index matter, and a Coloured Frontispiece for each volame, 


FAVOURITE FLOWERS OF 


GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE. | 


Subscribers remitting in advance the following amounts for the complete 
work will have each weekly number or volume delivered free, a3 published, 
without further trouble on their part :— 

For 52 weekly numbers, £2 12s. net. 
For four volumes, cloth gilt, gilt top, £3 net. 
For four volumes, half-morocco, £3 12s. net. 

Subscriptions are received by all Booksellers, Newsagent, and Railway 

Bookstalls, or by the Publishers. 





A Complete Catalogue may be had on application to 
FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 


OHANDOS HOUSE, BEDFORD SIREET, STRAND, W.O. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. 


Being a Narrative of the Campaign in Suppressing the Native Rising in 
Matabeleland and Mashonaland, By Colonel R. 8S. S. BADEN-POWELL, 
13th Hussars, Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. With nearly 100 
Illustrations, Maps, &c., demy 8vo, 15s. 

‘* A truly admirable and valuable contribution to the literature and history of 
South Africa.”—Times of Africa. 

“The actual impression of the moment set down by a keen-sighted actor in 
the campaign, who has the power of vivid presentment both with pen and pencil. 
Several of the sketches were made under fire. This interesting book contains a 
wealth of anecdote.””"—Daily Chronicle, 

“In every way a most valuable contribution to South African history.” 

—Daily News, 


THE FALL OF THE CONGO ARABS. By Captain 


Srpyey L. Hinps, With Map, Portraits, and Plans, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

“A graphic sketch of one of the most exciting and important episodes in the 
struggle for supremacy in Central Africa between the Arabs and their European 
rivals. Apart from the story of the campaign, Captain Hinde’s book is mainly 
remarkable for the fulness with which he discasses the question of cannibalism. 
The details given may repel some readers, but for the rest Captain Hinde’s book 
has a distinct and genuine interest for every one who cares, however slightly, for 
Central African affairs. It is, indeed, the only connected narrative—in English, 
= = ar “ag has been published of this particular episode in African 

istory.’’—Times. 


THE NORTH-WEST PROVINCES OF INDIA: their 
History, Ethnology, and Administration. By W. Crooxe, With Map and 

16 Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
An attempt to give a picture, historical and ethnological, of this important 
district, as well as to describe the remarkable success which has attended British 


administration. 
FICTION. 
THE STORY OF A GREEK ISLAND. 
PHROSO: a Romance. By AntHony Hope. [IIlustrated. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘*Mr. Anthony Hope has produced his latest novel in a happy hour. Ata time 
when the chief theme of conversation is Orete and the islands of the Archipelago, 
the lawlessness of the Eastern races, and the inveteracy of old racial grudges, 
he has issued a book with all the elements of romance, recounting the fortunes 
of an eccentric Englishman, who, b he is tired of ordinary travel, purchases 
an island belonging to Turkey and inhabited by Greeks.—Daily Telegraph. 


A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS: Stories and Incidents 
chiefly of Russo-Jewish Life. By 8.Gorpow. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“Since ‘Children of the Ghetto’ no more powerful pen has undertaken any 
Jewish theme in English than Mr. Gordon’s.”"-—Glasgow Herald, 


GUAVAS THE TINNER. By S. Barine-Govuxp. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** There is a kind of flavour about this book which alone elevates it far above 
the ordinary novel, The story itself has a grandeur in harmony with the wild 
and rugged scenery which is its setting.” —Athenzum, 


WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN? By J. 
MactarRen Copsan. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Tn the present day it is refreshing to come across a novel of this description. 
The story in its old-world charm and country setting reminds one of Anthony 
Trollope.”—New Saturday. 


UNDER SHADOW OF THE MISSION. By L. Sruppr- 
rorp M‘CHEsNEY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘‘ Those whose minds are open to the finer issues of life, who can appreciate 
graceful thought and refined expression of it, from them this volume will 
receive welcome as enthusiastic as it will be based on critical knowledge.”— 
Church Times, 


Lora] 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. By Gitsxet Parxer. 
Illustrated. Seventh Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A really fine historical novel......The great creation of the book is Doltaire. 
ndees His character is drawn with quite masterly strokes; for he is a villain who 
is not altogether a villain, and who attracts the reader, as he did the other 
characters, by the extraordinary brilliance of his gifts, and by the almost un- 
conscious acts of nobility which he performs,’—Athenzum, 

“ Will in time rank among the classics of English fiction.”"—Western Morning 
News, 


CLARISSA FURIOSA. By W.E. Norgis. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“It ranks with the best of the author’s productions; and to say this is, in our 
opinion, equivalent to placing it with the best novels of our time,”—St. James's 
Gazette, 


A MAN WITH BLACK EYELASHES. By H. A. Kennepy 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. . 
© Original in conception, strikingly daring in treatment, and luridly dramatic 
in its closing incident.”—To-day, 


|THE SPECULATORS. By J. Brewer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A pretty bit of comedy......It is undeniably a clever book.” —Academy. 
| ‘A clever and amusing story. Ina word, it cleverly makes capital out of the 
| comic aspects of culture, and will be read with amusement by every intellectual 
| reader who takes it up.”—Scotsman, 


|THE FAITHFUL CITY. By H. Morran. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 
| “A haunting, mysterious book, not without an el t of stupendous 
grandeur.”—Athenzum, 














THE SUPPLANTER. By B. P. Neuman. Crown 8vo, 
3a. 6d. 

“The story has a very real charm......A book which it is a pleasure to praise, 

alike for its fine sentiment, its healthy moral, and its distinct ability.””—Speaker, 


A CHILD OF THE JAGO. By Arruur Morrison. 
Third Kdition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr, Morrison bas »chieved an astonishing success. Take it as a whole, asa 
picture of a phave of life, and you must admit that it is a masterly achievement 
—atriuwph of art. It is a distinct advance upon his earlier book, * Tales of 
Mean Stre-ts,’ because, it ceems to us, it is truer, more convincing, less dispirit- 
ing. The bock is a masterpiece.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE PLATTNER STORY, and Others. By H. G. 


WELLS. Crown 8vo, 63. (Immediately, 
Messrs. Methuen’s New Catalogue and Book Gazette sent to any address. 





EE EEE 


London: METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand. 
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CASSELL & COS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 


Now Ready, Part I., price 6d., of 


THE QUEEN’S EMPIRE 


A pictorial record, in which the modes of government 


national institutions, forms of worship, methods of 


travel, sports, recreations, occupations, and homer 
life of the inhabitants of the British Empire will 


be faithfully and vividly portrayed by means of 


artistic reproductions of photographie views, a 
large number of which have been made specially 
for this work. 
««'Phe Queen’s Empire’ is a publication in every way worthy 
of its objects and of the occasion which has called it forth.”— 
Dartity News. 
*,* So great has been the demand for copies of THE 
QUEEN’S EMPIRE that the immense edition pepvered 
of Part IL has been entirely exhausted; but the part 
having been reprinted, copies can now be obtained at all 
booksellers’ and the railway bookstalls. 





Messrs. CASSELL and COMPANY will publish in 5 Parts, 
1s. each, or in One Volume, handsomely bound in 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ROYAL ACADEMY 
PICTURES, 


1897. 


PART 1 READY MAY 3rd, and the remaining parts as soon 
thereafter as practicable. 


“Royal Academy Pictures” forms the Most Perfect 
Representation of the Academy ever placed 
within reach of the public. 


Not only is the best work of the year in painting and sculpture 
represented in the pages of this unique Fine Art Work, but the 
scale upon which the pictures are produced, and the manner in 
which they are rendered, give an idea of the originals such as 
can be gained from no other source. 





THE MAY PART OF THE 


MAGAZINE OF ART, 


now ready, price ls. 4d., 
forms the FIRST of a NEW VOLUME, and Contains :— 


‘THE CAROL.” By Mrs. Atma-Tapema. Photogravure. 
“A STUDY.” By Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A. 


THE STUDIES OF SIR EDWARD J. POYNTER, 
P.R.A. By THE Epitor, With 9 Illustrations, 


THE WALLACE COLLECTION: THE FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH PIOTURES. By M.H.Sprigitmany. With 7 Illustrations. 


THE ROMANCE OF ART: THE MIGRATIONS OF 
VENUS AND APOLLO. By Leaver Scort. 


KEDLESTON HALL, By the Right Hon. Groner Curzon, 
M.P. With 8 Illustrations by J, Futuer-Love, R.I. 


INDUSTRIAL ART AT THE CHAMP DE MARS 
SALON OF 1897. By Hewri Frantz, With 11 illustrations. 


SIR J. C. ROBINSON’S COLLECTION OF WATER- 
COLOUBS. With 3 Illustrations. 


THE ART MOVEMENT: 
By Armer Vatiance. With 5 Illustrations. 
HELEN ZiumEEN. With 4 Illustrations, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. With 7 Illustrations: “Sir 
ae by Hoterrn; and 6 “ Wood-carvings of the Fifteenth 
entury. 


NEW COMPETITION FOR ARTISTIC DESIGNS: 


Full Particulars. 
THE CHRONICLE OF ART: MAY. 


“THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1897.”) With 10 Illustrations, 
NOTES ON THE POSTER COMPETITION. With 


“WALL DECORATION.” 
“ART IN ITALY.” By 


(Including 


18 Iilustrations. 


WARD & DOWNEY'S NEW Boo 


“THE LOG OF 
THE MAYFLOWER» 


A Reproduction in Facsimile of ‘the Original M 

Buavsonb, entitled “Of Plimoth Plantation,” new eet ot Witty 
Judge of the Consistory Court of London to be transmitted to thet,” te 
of the United States of America. Super royal quarto, £4 4s, net, The bate 


cee This i the Facsimile referred to at the hearing of the petition , 
THE STORY OF 
THE PILGRIM FATHER: 


As Told by Themselves, their Friends, and their Enemies, 1606-39, 
Edited from the Original Texts by Epwarp ArseR, F,S,A., Fellow of 
College, London, Hon. Member of the Virginia and Wisconsin rend 
Societies, 1 vol, crown 8vo, 644 pp., cloth extra, 6s. ical 
‘Students of the Puritan movement, and of the origins of Ameri ; 
cannot be too grateful for a volume in which such a priceless potter: histor, 
material has been presented, with rare skill of editing, in a scry nlously st 
yet thoroughly accessible and even popular form.’’—Glasgow Herald, eae 


A PASSING WORLD. 


By Madame Bresstr Rayner Bexu.oc, Author of 
&c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
Contents:—A Passing World—Two Fredericks— Dr. Samuel Parr— 
Franklin’s America—Elkanah Watson—Wansey—Augusta Theodosia Drang 
—Dr. Trélat—The Moment of Miracle—An English Saint, &. [Now ready, 


THE CONFESSIONS 
OF A COLLECTOR. 


By Witt1am Carew Hazuitt. One vol, crown 8vo, buckram, 6s, 
[Now ready, 
*,* In this book Mr. Hazlitt describes his experience as a collector of books, 
china, and coins; and gives many curious anecdotes of famous dealers and 
collectors of our day. 


“In a Walled Garden,» 


New Novels. 
FROM GRUB TO BUTTERFLY. 


By Joseru Forster, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


THE FINGER AND THE RING. 


By Onagtes James, Author of ‘Holy Wedlock,” ‘‘ Always Wrong,” &, 
1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


MARGARET MOORE, SPINSTER, 


Her Love Story. By A. W. Bucxtanp, Author of “Molly's Story,” &, 
1 voL crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
** There is an excellent balance between form and matter in Miss Buckland’s 
homely romance of a hundred years ago, the simple unstudied style being 
exactly attuned to the character of the narrator.”—Spectator, 





WARD & DOWNEY, Ltd., 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


EIGHTEENTH EDITION NOW READY. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 36s, 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 
From Subaltern to Commander-in-Ohief. By Field-Marshal LORD 
ROBERTS of KANDAHAR, V.C. Besides Maps and Plans, the 
Volumes contain Portraits on Steel and Copper. 








New Novels. 


READY ON MAY 4th. 


DEAR FAUSTINA. By Raops 


Broveuton, Author of “ Nancy,” &. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





NOW READY. 


IN A COUNTRY TOWN. A Story 


Unfounded on Fact. By Honor Percevat. In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEAR NEIGHBOURS,” 


THE CAREER OF CLAUDIA. By 


F. M. Pgarp, Author of ‘‘The Rose Garden,” &. In 1 vol. crown 870, 68, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 


ASHLEY. By Mrs. Henry Woop. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, scarlet cloth, 2s. 6d, ; green!cloth, 2s. 


In 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 





AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 





CASSELL ‘& COMPANY, Limited, London, and all Booksellers. 


for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIGAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 
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SAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS 


A NEW WORK ON THE SULTAN AND THE TURKS. 


THE SULTAN AND HIS SUBJECTS. By 


i ispieces, Maps, and Plans, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 243, 
BicuaRD Davey. With Frontisp A si 3 Hien dts 7 ut ready. 
3 s:— Mr. Davey’s learned, mos' , and finely im- 
The Daily pond co minnie pictures of Pala:e life.” : 
partis! Mt Chronicle eays :—“ Mr. Davey’s book is not a mere treatise on the 
ty rnerisix, It deals with the past and the far-off past as well as the 
present Bee aeserves not only to be read, but also to find a permanent place on 
the bookshelf’, Gazette says :—‘‘ An excellent book......In the two handsome 
ee muy find all that it is important to know about modern Turkey 
volumes 7’ vf with much valuable and interesting information as to their 
nd its ‘pyelopment. Mr. Davey writes in an easy and pleasant style, and his 
historica' % to give us @ very faithful, just, and yet by no means entirely 
: verable view of the politics and persons of the Ottoman Empire.” 
~ NEW BOOK BY W. S. LILLY. 


ASSAYS AND SPEECHES. By W.S. Lucy, 


f Ancient Religion and Modern Thought,” “A Century of Revolu- 
Aurko, Dewy 8¥0, 128. Ready. 
‘Scotsman says :—"* The different subjects of his essays all take on a fresh 
~ ry interesting “olour from the light so able a thinker casts upon them : 
- the book, ag a whole, is of a profound interest to the intellectual readers of 
al shades of opinion or belief.” 
OVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD.” 


NEW _N 
WHITE MAGIC. A Novel. By M. McD. 
Bopkin, Q.0., Author of “ Lord Edward Fitzgerald: an Historical Romance,” 
Crown 8v0, 68. P : : . 
ily Telegraph says:—' Mr. Bodkin has written a novel of indubitable 
Lona oe dull, full tf hairbreadth escapes by flood and field, crammed with 


vigour, ? 


enthralling incidents from cover to cover.’ 


THE FORTN MOH Jovnewar EVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. 
MA 


ASTUDY IN TURKISH REFORM. A TuRkIsH Patriot. 

UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM J. 8. MILL TO PROFESSOR 
NICH’L. Prorrssor W. Kniaut. 

THE TWENTIKTH ITALIAN PARLIAMENT, Ouvrpa. 

PROF4sSSOR WILLIAM WALLAOE, J. H. Murrueap, 

“EPIC AND ROMANOKR.” Joun OLIveR HOBBES. 

JHE I-LAND OF SAKHALIN. Harry ng WINDT. 

DEGREKS FOR WOMEN. J. R, Tanyer. 

THE WRONG WAY WITH THE NaVY. Wriram Larrp Otowss. 

THE IDEA OF OOMEDY AND PINERO’S NEW PLAY. 
W. L, Courtyry. 

RUSSIA ON THE BOSPHORUS. Caprarn Gambier, RN. 

MADAME BARTKT, Yertra BLazE bE Bory. 

THE CASE AGAINST GREECE. Dirtomaricus, 

ORETE AND THE ORETANS, E. J. DI.ion. 


j 
CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Edited by OSWALD CRAWFORD. 
ConTENTS FoR May. 
Viotzt Hunt. Unkist, Unkind! (Serial). 
Aan Oscar. The Guiding Voice. 
Doveias StapEN. A Deceased Wife’s Sister. 
Frances E. Huntixy. Unto the Shore of Nothing. 
Harotp CuiLp. The Death Chair. 
Lapy ARABELLA RoMILLY. Lady Cyprian. 
EpwakD FITzGERALD. The Mystery of the Sahib’s Goods, 
Hume NisBet. Back in Ten Minutes, 
Wickuam FLOWER. “ Vexilla Regis ”’ 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOUK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Sabseribers) from ‘TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
4 New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FIOTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 

















Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


(ABEY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSU™M” 
With the English Meanings, 


Revised, Oorrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 
London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
Permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 

uations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 








LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S NEW BOOKS, 





THE WHIRLPOOL: 2 Novel. 


By Grorez Gisstne. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The character of Alma is one of those carefal, accurate, and per- 
fectly truthful studies which Mr. Gissing alone among English novelists 
can produce bansns All who know Mr. Gissing’s work will hasten to read 

The Whirlpool.’ And there should be no lover of the art of fiction to 
whom his work is unknown.””—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE WHIRLPOOL. 


“The two chief figures, Harvey Rolfe and his wife Alma, are finished 
studies.” —Manchester Guardian. 


THE WHIRLPOOL. 


“This novel has the signal merit in which nine-tenths of contemporary 
novels are wanting. Itis realistic in the best and most fandamental 
sense which it is possible to attach to that vague and misused word. 
It is obviously a study of life at first hand.” 

—National Observer and British Review. 


THE WHIRLPOOL. 


“Ina word he gives us life itself.” —Daily Chronicle, 


MARGOT: 2 Novel of Student Life in 


Paris. By Swpney Pickering. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ An exceptionally interesting and clever novel.””—World. 


MARGOT. 


“We have nothing but praise for this well-constructed and excellently- 
written novel, the scene of wh ch is mostly laid in Paris... A very good 
plot which, though full of incident and unexpected complications, never 
over-taXes our credulity,and is worked outin an admirable and perfectly 
natural way.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


MARGOT. 


“Excellent reading.”—Academy, 


THE SECRET ROSE. By W.B. 


Yeats. Illustrated by J. B. Yeats. With a Cover Designed 
by Althea Giles. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


“A book that is full of beauties.’’—Saturday Review. 


THE SECRET ROSE. 


“Told by a poet of genius, and their very style enchants and enthralls 
you.” —Truth. 


“The author has a firm and delicate touch, a powerful imagination, 
and much humour.”’—Manchester Guardian, 


THE FLIGHT OF THE EAGLE 


A Romantic History. By SranpisH O’Grapy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Mr. O’Grady has steeped his mind in the history of Elizabethan 
Ireland, and therefore all that he writes of it has value,” —Athenzum, 


THE FLIGHT OF THE EAGLE 


“Mr. O'Grady, inspired by much knowledge of old Ireland and much 
enthusiasm for its chiefs, tells us a stirring tale.’"— Glasgow Herald. 


MANY CARGOES. By W. W. 


Jacoss. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“Their drollery is perfectly irresistible.’—Punch. 

















DRY-FLY FISHING. 


THE BOOK OF THE DRY 


FLY. By Gzorcz A. B. Dewar. With a Preface by the 
Marquis or Graney and Plates (plain and hand-coloured) of 
Natural and Artificial Flies, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


“An agreeable and even indispensable addition to the angler’s 
library. ’—Times. 

“The wisdom of the fisherman is freely, and yet modestly, infused, 
and the pleasure derived from the literary quality will not be decreased 
by the profit derived from the practical suggestions with regard to 
fishing the stream, the rise, evening fishing, trout-flies, and the pursuit 
of the trout.” — Field. 


To be Completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. 
Price Two Shillings a Part. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 


SPORT. Edited by the Earu or Surrotk anp BERKSHIRE, 
Hepuey Peek, and F. G. Artato. Imperial 8vo. 
*,* Parts I., II., and III. now ready. Part IV. will be 
published on May 25th. 





LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Limited, 
16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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The Second Volume 1s now ready of 
THE POLITICAL LIFE OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. 


Wlustrated from “PUNCH,” with 57 Cartoons on Plate Paper, and 145 Sketches 
in the Text. Printed De Luxe, with wide margins on laid antique paper. 


Demy 410, bound in buckram, bevelled boards, gilt top, 205. net. 


E. GLADSTONE 





London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., Ltd., Bouverie Street, E.C. 





THE WARWICK LIBRARY 


Under the General Editorship of Prof. 0. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. 
Crown 8vo volumes, in figured cloth, cut edges, or plain cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. each. 


NEW VOLUME, JUST PUBLISHED. 
ENGLISH LYRIC POETRY; 1500-1700. 


FREDERICK Ives CARPENTER, M.A., Lecturer in English Literature in Chicago University. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
ENGLISH PASTORALS. With an Introduction by E. K. Coamezrs, B.A. 
ENGLISH LITERARY CRITICISM, With an Introduction by C. E. 


Vauauan, M.A. 


ENGLISH ESSAYS. With an Introduction by J. H. Lopsan, M.A. 


OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


With an Introduction by 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No, 243. MAY, 1897, 


THE POWERS AND THE Hast IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
War. By Fraucis de Pressensé (Foreign Editor of 
Le Temps). 

SipE-LiGHTS ON THE ORETAN INSURRECTION. By 
Ernest N. Bennett. 

Amone THE Liars. By H. Cecil Lowther. 

THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN QUESTION AND ITS PLACE 
1x History. By the Rt. Hon. Prof. Max Miller. 
Ow Bank Houipays—anp A PLEA FOR ONE MORE, 

By the Richt Hon. Sir Jobn Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 

May Carots. By Mies A, M. Wakefield. 

Tue Homer or THE Cazpots. By Senator H. Cabot 


Lodge. 

THE Pnoaness OF MEDICINE DURING THE QUEEN’S 
Reien. By Malcolm Morris, F.R.O.8.Ed. 

Gorter: a Lost Possession oF Eneianp. By 
Walter Frewen Lord. 

Tue APOTHEOSIS OF THE NOVEL UNDEB QUEEN 
Victoria, By Herbert Paul. 

Tue SPEECH OF CHILDREN. By 8.8. Buckman. 

Topacco In RELATION TO HEALTH AWD CHARACTER, 
By Ed. Vincent Heward. 

Goncora, By James Mew. 

THE SacRIFICE OF THE Mass. By J. Horace Round, 

Tue Duke oF ARGYLL’s Oniticisms, By Herbert 
Spencer. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No.979.  MAY,1897, 25, 6d. 


*Tis Sixty Years Since. 

THE Queen's Own GUIDES. 

Earty Vicrorian FIcTion, 

Tue Prisons or Srserua. By J. Y. Simpson. 

Danret: a Romance or Surrey. By R. D, Black- 
more. 

Aw OLD Satmon-Poacuine Srory. By Gilfrid W. 
Hartley. 

Tux Busted Brus Doit. By Zack. 

Tue NewsParPer Press: Harr a CENtuRY’s Sur- 
vey. By Frederick Greenwood. 

Mr, Jowetr anp Oxrorp LisERALisM. 

‘Tue SENATE AND THE FIELD.” 


Wru14m Buacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, price 1s. 


THE MONTH. 


Contents For MAY, 1897. 


Tre Lanpinc or St. AveustTine. By the Rev. 
Sydney F. Sm'th. 

MapaGascar: THR Jesuits aT WorRK. By the Editor. 

Our Lapy’s Fasts, By the Kev. H. Thurston, 

**Per Gaupia Tua.” By Muria Monica, 

Tse Prick or TxutH. By Réne F. R. Conder. 

Two Ceyturies OF ’VERTS. II, 

Tue RuiHwe i Cross. By the Hon. M. M. Max- 
well scot". 

Inpiax SKETCHES IN BLACK AND WHITE: AKDAR’S 
Fot.y. By 8. H. Dunn, 

Gitnert FRANKLIN, CoRaTeg, Chaps. 910, By 
F. W. Gres. 

Reviews, 


Lonion: Lonamans, GEREN, and Co. 


THE HUMANITARIAN. 


Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN. 


MAY. 
Joun Bipputrs Martin. A Memoir. 
Mr. Onartes RicueT: SoME or HIs Views. Marie 
A. Belloc. 
Tue Vice or Turirt. Grant Allen, 
Two Recent Prars. Mrs. Aubrey Richardson, 
THE AMERICAN WorKWomaN. Professor E. Levas- 
seur. 
Ricuts or War. J. A. Taylor. 
A SpanisyH Exvizanrra Fry. Edith E. Cuthell. 
Joun Untuank, Genius (Short Story). J. Filmer 
Phipps. 
_ Also Special Articles on the Necessity of Re- 
imposing the ©. D, Acts, Cremation, and other 
subjects of interest. 


Price Sixpence. 
London: Hutcuinson and 0o., Paternoster Row. 





s s es. 
United Service Magazine. 
Contents ror MAY, Price Two Shillings. 
The Retreet from Moscow, and the Passage of the 

Beresina. Colonel Turnesr, R.A., O.B. 
The Personal Hygiene of the Soldier. 
Brigade-Surgeon Lieut.-Col. Wu. H1tu-Ciimo, M.D. 
Wars on the Frontier of Canada. 
Col. W. W. Knoutys, 
Employment of Army Reserves and Discharged 
Soldiers. 
The Battle of Gettysburg. W. 8. Reyaty, 
Organisation and Training of Our Land Forces, 
Major N. D. Hamittow, 
Cordite Manufacture in India. 
The Volunteer Force. A Reply. 
Captain and Hon. Major R. 0. Winpsr. 
Artillery Organisation. Final Reply. 
A Fretp Orricrr 
Naval Refurm. TheEngineering Department. First 
Paper. CHARLES M, JonNsON. 


London : William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S.W. 





THE 


ENGLISHWOMAN’S YEAR- 
BOOK AND DIRECTORY. 


For 1897. 


This work, originally compiled by LOUISA M. 
HUBBARD, in 1880, and since then frequently 
enlarged, and annually corrected to date, is now 
in the 17th year of publication, again carefully 
revised and reissued, with a Prefatory Ohapter upon 
Women’s Employment by 
EMILY JAMES, 

Secretary to the National Union of Women Workers. 
Price One Shilling; post-free, ls. 31. 


London: F, KIRBY, 17 Bouverie Streot, E.C. 


“It costs one shilling, and it’s worth that sum 
twenty times over.”—Ladies’ Treasury. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





nena 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE 
CONTEMPORAR 
4 REVIEW 


ConTENTS FoR MA’ 
Tur Concert or Evuropn. 
eo nae ae THE Powers. 
urk Naval DEMOoNsTRaTION, B » Laird 
THE Pork AND THE Abcunsmee By Poon 
‘ Rainy. * BY Principy 
RAHMS AND THE OCLassicaL T 
Hadow — WE 


Tux OBVERSE SIpE or 
ARISTOPHANEs, BYR RS 


a 
Was Fenranism Ever Form . 
wO'Brion TABLE? By Williay 
HE Devit In Mopern Occottis 
_—— asiITis. By Liffey 5 ~ F. Legge, 
‘HE AWAKENING OF THE Coptic Cu Copti 
rae rons RELA ae 
‘NE FINANCIAL TIONS BETWEEN Ip 
Great Britain. By the Righ an 
Courtney, M.P. . _ ae Ge 


London: IspistER & Co., Ltd., Covent Garden, W.0, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 2 xa 


Bots, }- 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent +B, 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom. 

mend this wine. On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 9, 
at much higher prices by the small 

foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


INER CLARETS, of good vi 
¥ = in horny at 22s., 28s, FS Ae _ 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many 
below the present wholesale price in Bordexox, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1837, 1888, 1889. All early im. 
ported by ourselves, 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 


LIVERPOOL : Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 


Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





————____ 





IRKBECK BANK; 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full parti 
lars, post-free. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





’ 
EPPS’S GOCOAINE. 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIEE.) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural QOocoa on being subjected to powerful 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, 
leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—“ Cocoainé 
a product which, when prepared with boiling water, 
has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, wi 
many, beneficially taking the place. Its active pril- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 

Sold only in Tins. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


(TRAVELLING, RIDING, CYCLING, HUNTING, 
SHOOTING, &, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY & WORKMEN'S 
a. a 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance (0,, 
Capital, £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £3,750,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





NOTICE.—In future the InpeEx to the “ SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 


each. 
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4, AND C. BLACK’S LIST. 





R. Bg, 
Millig 
Legge, 
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yANDBOOK TO CHRISTIAN AND ECCLESI- 


ASTICAL ROME. By H. M. and M.A.R.T. Part IL— 
THE CHRISTIAN MON UMENTS. [Illustrated with 23 
Cuts and Plans, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


NAPLES IN THE NINETIES: a Sequel to 
« Naples in 1888.” By E. Nevitur Rourg, B.A., H.B.M. Consul 
at Naples. With numerous Illustrations, square crown 8vo, 


cloth, 78. 6d. 


paDS OF AN OLD PHYSICIAN. By Dr. 


grorcz S. Kzrru, Author of “Plea fora Simpler Life,” to 
which this is a Companion Volume. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FERRETS: their Management in Health and 
Disease, with Remarks on their Legal Status. By NicHonas 
Everitt. With numerous Illustrations, small crown 8vo, 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A DOZEN WAYS OF LOVE. By Miss L. 


Doveatt, Author of “ Beggars All.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


OUT OF HER SHROUD. By Henry Ocutz- 


prez, Author of “ Redburn.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A, and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


MESSRS. HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST. 


NEW SPORTING SKETCHES BY FINCH MASON. 

NOW READY, in 1 vol. large crown 8vo, with 6 Coloured 
Plates and Illustrated Title-page, Drawn especially for this 
Work by the Author, extra cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


THE TAME FOX, and other Sketches. 


By Frscu Mason, Author of “‘ Flowers of the Hunt,” &, 





THE PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
In medium 8yo, paper cover, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


By Mrs. CRAIK. 


New and Popular Novels. 
A FLAME OF FIRE. By Mrs. Hawes, 


Author of ‘‘The Art of Beauty,” “Chaucer for Ohildren,” “The Bride’s 
Garland,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8v0, 63, [On Friday next, May 7th. 


WITHOUT ISSUE. By Henry Cresswet1, 


Author of ‘A Modern Greek Heroine,” “A Wily Widow,” &. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s, 


COUSIN JEM. By L. Hicer, Author of “A 


Cornish Maid.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


SWORN ALLIES. By M.E. Le Crerc, Author 


of “Mistress Beatrice Cope,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIFE AGAIN LOVE AGAIN. By V. Munro 


Frreuson, Author of “ Betsy,” ‘‘ Music Hath Charms,” &c. 1 vol, crown 


8vo, 63, 
1 vol. 


ALL IN ALL. By Cortnna Bruce. 


crown 8yo, 6s, 


THE WOOING OF A FAIRY. By Gerrevupe 


Warver, Author of ** The Sentimental Sex.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 





London: HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREFT, W. 








MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY SIR AROHIBALD GEIKIE. 


ANCIENT VOLCANOES OF GREAT BRITAIN 


By Sir Ancu1BaLp Grixis, F.R.8., &c. With 7 Maps and numerous Illustra- 
tions, 2 vols. Super Royal 8vo, 36s. net. 

TIMES.—“‘ An exhaustive treatise, which may bo supplemented by the 
researches of the future, but which can hard be superseded...... To 
geologists it is unnecessary commend it; to all who are interested in the 
checkered career of this earth of ours it will be found to abound with interest.” 








SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO OF 
DANTE, chiefly Based on the COMMENTARY OF BENVENUTO DA 
IMOLA. By the Hon. Wittiam Warren Vernon, M.A. With an Intro- 
duction by the late Very Rev. Dean or St.Pavt’s In 2 vols. Orown 8vo, 24s. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, antique paper, 3s, 6d. ‘‘ Peacock” Edition, gilt sides, 
back, and edges, 5s, 


PARENTS’ ASSISTANT; or, Stories for 


Children. By Maria Epgeworts. Illustrated by Onris, HammMonp. Witt 
an Introduction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. New 


Volume. Pott 8vo, 23. 6d. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
RicHaRD G. Mouton, M.A, (Camb,) The Text is that of the Revised Version. 
It is used by epecial permission of the University Presses of Oxford and Cam, 
bridge. JEREMIAH. 











SECOND EDITION, REVISED, NOW READY. 


THE THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE, WITH SOME OF ITS APPLICATIONS TO ECONOMIC 
POLICY. By Professor OC, F. Bastasie, M.A., LL.D., Author of “ Publi¢ 
Finance,” &. Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


MAY. Price 1s, 
TWO NEW NOVELS BEGIN IN THIS NUMBER. 

1, Taz House sy THE Howrr. By, 5. NeLu: a Biographical Fragment. 

W. L, Watson. Ohape. 1-4. 6. A British PrRisoyER IN AMEBICA, 
2. Ow THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF By A. G. Bradley 

Loca Ootour. By W. P. James, ‘i ‘i 
3. Rarmonp Lutty. By H. 0. Mac-| 7+ PHILOMaLE. 

dowall. 8. A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS, By 
4, Sunpax OBSERVANCE. Mrs. Fraser. Chaps, 1-5. 








Tilustrated. Price 1s. 4d. 


for MAY 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles: 
ORETE, THE ISLAND OF DISCORD. By a REsIDENT OF ATHENS, 
THE ROYAL FAMILY OF GREECE. Ly B. J. WHEELER. 
THE WITHDKAWAL OF THE FRENCH FROM MEXICO. A Chapter of 
Secret History. By Lient-Gen. Joun M. ScHovrE.p. 
THE DAYS OF JEANNE D’ARO.—II. By M. H. CatHERwoop. 





Illustrated. Price 1s. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 
Contains, besides ss a and Articles: 


THE BIG BOOBOO AND THE LITTLE BOOBOO. By Gerrrupz Suriz, 
THE KING’S HIGHWAY. By R. F. Bunyer. 
A WHITE RED SQUIRREL. By Emity G. Hunt, M.D. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE, 
No. 35. Vol. IX. APRIL, 1897. Price 3s. 6d. 
(Annual Subscription, post-free, 11s.) 
ConTENTS, 

David Levi, Poet and Patriot. By Miss Helen Zimmern.—The Mission of 
Judaism: a Reply. By Oswald John Simon.—Ibn Al-Hiti’s Arabic Chronicle ot 
Karaite Doctors. By the Rev. G, Margoliouth.—Christian Demonology. III. 
By F. U. Oonybeare.—Massoretic Studies. IV. By Prof. Ludwig Blau.—A 
Letter by Moses di Rossi from Palestine, dated 1535. By Prof. D. Kaufmann.— 
Elia Menachem Chalfan on Jews teaching Hebrew to Non-Jews. By the samo. 
—A Princess as Hebraist. By Ober-rabbiner Dr. M. Kayserling.—Imprecation 
against the Minim in the Synagogue. By Dr. Samuel Krauss.—Marinus, ¢ 
Jewish Philosopher of Antiquity. By the same.—A Fragment of a Shorthan¢ 
Hagadah, By Dr. M, Friedlander.—Critical Notices. 








MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


1, Errsopes oF THE MonTH. 

2. Tue OaSE FOR THE TRANSVAAL. By F. Reginald Statham. 

8. Europe anp Greece. By Admiral Maxse. : , 

4, CanapiAN PorTRy. By John A. Cooper (Editor of “The Oanadian 

Magazine”’). 

5. In Derence oF WorLDLY Motuers. By the Countess of Desart. 

6, Toe SpotiaTion oF InIsH LanpLorDs. By the Duke of Abercorn, K.G., 
Colonel Lowry, Dr. Trail), Richard Bagwell, Oaptain OO 
Westropp, James Wilson, and H. de F. Montgomery. 

. SHIPPING Guanaes AND THE Fatt oF Prices. By A. W. Flax. 

. Eyarish Weatuer. By 0. A. Whitmore, M.P. 








oon 


. AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 

10. Jowett. By Leslie Stephen. 

11. A CotontaL CHRONICLE, 

12. CoRRESPONDENCE (Bimetallic Policies. By Moreton Frewen). 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE NEW “JUBILBE” VOLUME, 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, FROM 


1880 TO THE DIAMOND JUBILEE, will be ready at all Booksellers and 
Libraries, on May 20th. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1897.—Acapemy Nores 


contains this year a number of important copyright Pictures which will not 
= —, in any other publication. Twenty-third Year. Price Ils. 
ustrated, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 


PARIS SALON, 1896. With 400 Illustrations. 3s. 
By Sir 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN. 
LOVICE. By Mrs. Houncerrorp, Author of 


Water Besant. New Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3:. 6d. 
“‘ Molly Bawn,” &. Orown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


THE CHRONICLES OF MICHAEL DANE- 


VITOH, of the Russian Secret Service. By Dick Donovan, Author of “A 
Detective’s Triumphs.”” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HIS EXCELLENCY (Eugéne Rougon). By 
Emme Zota. Authorised Version. With a Preface by Ernest A, 
VizETELLY, Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 

Also by KE. ZOLA. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 
THE FAT AND THE THIN. THE DREAM. 
MONEY. DOCTOR PASCAL. 
THE DOWNFALL, LOURDES. | ROME. 


BEYOND THE PALE: an Irish Romance. 


By B. M. Croker, Author of “‘ A Family Likeness,” &, Or. 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


WITH THE RED EAGLE: a Romance of 


the Tyrol. By Witt1am WestaLL. Third dition. Or. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


NULMA. By Mrs. Campsect Pragp. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 6s. [May 7th. 


SEBASTIANI’S SECRET. By S. E. Wattrr. 


With 9 Full-page Illustrations by the Author. Orown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


OLD CORCORAN’S MONEY. By Ricnarp 


Downe. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [May 14th. 


POPULAR EDITION OF MARK TWAIN’S WORKS 


Orown 8vo, blue cloth, 3s, 6d. each. 


THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. With 190 Illustrations, 

ROUGHING IT; and THE INNOCENTS AT HOME. With 200 Illustrations. 
THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT. With 81 Lilustrations. 

TOM SAWYER ABROAD. With 26 Illustrations. 

TOM SAWYER, DETECTIVE. With Photogravure Portrait, 
PUDD’NHEAD WILSON. With Portrait and 6 Illustrations, 

MARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. With 197 Illustrations. 

THE £1,000,000 BANK-NOTE. 

A TRAMP ABROAD. With 314 I!lustrations, 

THE STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT. 

LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. With 312 Illustrations. 

THE GILDED AGE. With 212 Illustrations. [*,* Others to follow. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
AT MARKET VALUE. By Grant;MOUNT DESPAIR. By D. Onristiz 














ALLEN. MURRAY. 
BEYOND THE DREAMS of AVARICE | THE GOOD SHIP ‘MOHOCK.’ By 
by Sir WaLTeER BESANT. THE PLUNGER Bea a 
° yY HAWLEY SMART. 
MR. JERVIS. By B. M. OnoxEs. THE PRINCE OF BALKISTAN. By 


THE WHITE VIRGIN. By Grorcr 
MANVILLE Fenn, 


LADY PATTY. By Mrs, Huneerrorp. 


THE LAST ENTRY. By W. Ctarx Rossztt. 


With a Frontispiece by Max Cowper. Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [May 18th. 


A MISSING WITNESS. By Franx Barrzrt. 


With 8 Illustrations by W. H. Margetson. Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


CAVALRY LIFE AND REGIMENTAL 


LEGENDS. By Joun Strancz WinTER. New Edition, the Two Series 
inl vol. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


A LEVANTINE FAMILY. By Bayz Sz 


Joun. A New Edition. Orown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


MADAME SANS-GENE. By Epwonp 


LEPELLETIER. Translated by JonN DE VittiERS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


POPULAR NOVELS.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
BY WOMAN’S WIT. By Mrs. Atrx-| OF HIGH DEGREE. By Onagizes 


ANDER. GIBBON. 
THE HARDING SCANDAL, By 
FRANK BARRETT, 


DULCIE EVERTON. By E. Lrxw 
LINTON, 
THE RIDDLE RING. By Jusrm| A MINION OF THE MOON. By T. 
W. SPEIGHT. 


McvartTHY. 


DICTIONARY OF WORDS, FACTS, AND 


PHRASES. By Exrezzn Epwarps. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SURNAMES: Sources and Signifi- 


cations. By CuaRnLes Waretne Barpstey, M.A. Fifth Edition. ith a 
New Preface. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


9 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY.—Contexts ror MAY. 

PenatisEeD. By Bernard Pares.—Tas Maxine or THe Mar oF Evrors. By 
Rev. Wray W. Hunt, M.A.—More DuiaporicaL FOLK-LORE RELATING TO 
DirverEnt Locauitres. By R. Bruce Bosweil_—Woman INSURGENT: A 
Paristan Stance. By A. Maclvor.—St. Mary Repcuirre. By Elizabeth 
Hodges.—Ovurt WITH THE OLD Pinertms. Bv W. O. Sydney, M A.—MEN on A 
New Sovra Wars Station. By Hugh Henry.—Venus anp ADONIS. By 
Thomas H. B. Graham.—In THE SHADOW OF A CATHEDRAL, By O. Wynn 
Wiliiams.—A Tate To BE ToLD TO THE Maxines. By Sylvanus Urban. 


LLEN UPWARD. 
THE CHARLATAN. By Roséxr 
Bucnanan and Henry Murray 








BEATRICE AND BENEDICK. By 
Haw ey Smakr. 











London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0'S {jp 


ON WEDNESDAY NEXT, 8vo, 14s, 


HISTORY OF INTELLECT gy, 
DEVELOPMENT. 


Vol. I. Containing a History of the Evolution of Greek ang 
Thought, of Greco-Roman Paganism, of Judaism 
Christianity down to the Closing of the Schools of A and 
Justinian, 529 A.D. thens by 


By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, 


Author of “ Civilisation and Progress,” 


*,* In the present volame, the second of the series of which « 
and Ht was the introductory, the author has kept a marian 
steadily in view. The first is, to apply the Law of Evolution to the h Object 
of Intellectual, Moral, and Social Development with the same thores le ld 
ness with which it has been applied by Darwin, Haxley, and Spen Ugh oing, 
Physical World. The second is, to make, if possible, such and every pat tie 
a work written (as was inevitable from the nature of the subjects y ortion of 
for scholars and specialists of the different departments intelligible 4 ol) 
effort to the great bulk of general readers, Withot 


NEW BOOK BY DEAN FARRAR, 


8vo, lds. 
THE BIBLE: its Meaning any 
Supremacy. 


By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.B.S., Dean of Canterbury, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE op 


MYTHOLOGY. By the Right Hon. Professor F, Max Mixuz, KX, 
Member of the French Institute. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 

SCOTSMAN.—“ There can be no two opinions about the value of the book iteelt 
asa permanent contribution to science. The work has many claims to be regarded 
as the keystone and completion of the arch which its author, by the h 
labour of a long life, has thrown across tue gulf of ienorance and Prejudice thet 
lies between man’s desire and a knowledge of the truth.” 

GUARDIAN.—“ We are grateful for the graceful scholarship, the mami 
learning, and valuable phonetics of these two volumes.” 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS 


WAKLEY. By 8. Squire Spriacs, M.B. Oantab. With 2 Portraits, gy 
88. [On Wednesday next, ' 
*,* Thomas Wakley was Member of Parliament for Finsbury after the 
of the great Reform Bill, and played a prominent part in the politics of the an 
but it is as founder of the Lancet and as Coroner for Middles+x that he is best 
remembered. His efforts in the cause of medical reform, though eventually guo. 
cessfu', led at the first to his expulsion from the metropolitan hospitals and the 
buildings of the College of Surgeons, while his attacks upon professional abuses 
of all sorts involved him in numerous actions at law. As coroner he wy 
responsible for the abolition of flogging in the Army, and as journalist heey. 
posed such notorious quacks as Ohabert, John St. John Long, and the O'Keys, 
This book is a hitherto unwritten chapter in the social history of the nineteenth 
century, as it is a description of the development of the medical profession 
between the years 1820 and 1860. 


HARVARD HISTORIOAL STUDIES, 


NOMINATIONS FOR ELECTIVE OFFICE 


IN £HE UNITED STATES. By Freperick W. Datuincer, A.M., Member 
of the Massachusetts Senate. 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


PAPERS AND NOTES ON THE GENESIS 


AND MATRIX OF THE DIAMOND. By the late Henry Carvitn Lams, 
MA., F.G.S., Professor of Mineralogy in the Academy of Natural Science, 
Philadelphia, Professor of Geology in Haverford College, U.S.A. Eidite 
from his unpublished MSS. by Professor T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., LL.D., F.BS, 
&c. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES IN THE LYCEUM ; or, Aristotle’ 


Ethics for English Readers. Edited by St. GzorGE Stocker. Crown 8v0, 7s, 6d, 


CROMWELL’S PLACE IN HISTORY. 


Founded on Six Lectures delivered at Oxford. By S. R. Garprwesr, D.0.L, 
Fora’s Lecturer, 1896. Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [On Wednesday next, 


A WOMAN’S PART IN A REVOLUTION. 


By Mrs. Jonn Hars Hammonp. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6u. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Flashes of humour, a woman’s impatience at the 
circumlocution of high politics, make Mrs, Hammond’s narrative delighttw 


ing. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ A good many people have exercised their 
pens over the South African trouble. Noone has done so in a more entertaining 
manner than Mrs. Hays Hammond.” 


NEW BOOK BY MR. S. LEVETT YHATS. 


A GALAHAD OF THE CREEKS, and other 


Stories. By S, Lxverr Yxars, Author of ‘The Honour of Savelli.” Orow 


8vo, 6s. 
ABERDEEN DAILY FREE PRESS.—“ It would be difficult to say whether 
the literary grace, the loftiness and purity of tone, or the inherent interest of 
the story constitutes the most admirable characteristic of this charmiag work, 
In every respect the book is worthy of high prai<e,” 
ACADEMY.—*"There is plenty of dash about Mr. Levett Yeate’s manner of 
telling a spirited story.” 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZ INE. 
No. 175. MAY, 1897. 8yvo, 6d. 


Tue Onevalier D’Avriac. Chaps,;Summary PROcEDURE. By Henry 
11-13. By S. Levett Yeats, Author{ Martley. 

of “ The Honour of Savelli.”” THE New Cure FoR SNAKE-BITES. 
Rurat Prosperity. By Sir Edmund} By Mrs. Percy Frankland, 

Verney, Bart. Tue Ficuting TémeRarRE, By Henry 
Tue BaLtaD OF THE LitTtE Biacxk| Newbolt. 

Houxp. By Mrs, Clement Shorter. | AT THE Sian or THE SHIP. By 
Looxtne Rounp. By A. K. H. B Andrew Lang. 








LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., London, New York, and Bombay 
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SELECTED LIST, 





“ Fyrom Pauper to Premter.” 


IFE OF SIR HENRY PARKES. 


By CHARLES BE. Lryz, formerly Editor of the Sydney Morning Herald. 


Cloth, 16s. ” 
_—" Mr. e has told the story of the remarkable career of a 
Dally om in fn a editios and concise manner that it cannot yes to 

Yh The book has a clear and distinctive value. Furthermore, its prepara- 


ag ‘much care and literary skill,” 


TWELVE BAD WOMEN. 


Edited by AaTHUR Vincent. A Companion Volume to “Twelve Bad Men.” 
Illustrated, cloth, 16s. 
yolume is made up as follows:—I. Alice Perrers (the rapacious paramour of 
The ward III.)—IT. Alice Arden (Shakespeare’s chesen type of a bad woman)— 
Mary Frith (“‘ Moll Cutpurse ”)\—IV. The Countess of Somerset (Sir 
| hen Overbury’s murderess)—V. Barbara, Duchess of Oleveland—VI, Mary 
a (“Jenny Diver ”)—VII. Teresia Constantia Phillips (Walpole’s “ Con 
yoalips ”)—VIII. Miss Chudleigh—IX. Mrs. Brownrigg (the cruellest of women) 
peth Canning (impostor)—XI. Mary Bateman (“The Yorkshire 


ean) XID. Mary Anne Clarke (the baleful genius of “the brave old Duke 


of York”). 





Bicycling in Spain. 
SKETCHES AWHEEL IN 
FIN DE SIECLE IBERIA. 


By Fanny Buttock WorkMAN and WiLtiam Hunter Workman, Authors of 
“Algerian Memories.” 30 Illustrations and Large Map, cloth, 6s. 


THE BURDEN OF LIFE. 


Essays by the late J. Hain Friswex1, Author of “The Gentle Life.” 
Edited, with a Memoir, by his Daughter. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
New Sarogpar.— Written in a tone and style which is charming,” 


A New Story by W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
ANOBLE HAUL. 


(The New Volume of “ Little Novels.) Paper, 6d.; cloth, ls, 

Puncu.— As one of the excellent series of ‘ Little Novels,’ ‘A Noble Haul’ is a 
little novel worth several ordinary big ones. It is a sailor’s story, admirably 
told, and in the smallest compass possible—quite a pocket compass, .For rail, 
road, or trip by sea, strongly recommended,” 


A Novel by a New Writer. 
CRAIKTREES : 


AStory of Yorkshire Country Life. By Watson Drxx. Cloth, 6s. 


THE QUEEN’S REIGN 
FOR CHILDREN. 


By W. CrarkE Hatt, Author of “The Law Relating to Ohildren.”’ Portrait. 
With Introduction by BrnJamin WauGu. Oloth, 2s. 6d. 

No volume of child-life of this nation has ever been written which contains so 
thrilling, 80 incredible a story as this, which briefly relates what the Queen’s 
reign has done for children. The conditions in which children were living at 
the beginning of her Majesty’s reign in mines, in brickfields, on canals, &c., 
are here briefly summarised from authentic documents. The struggle in 
Parliament on these children’s behalf, the defeats and victories are glanced at, 
and some practical political suggestions are made in reference to a still better 
tatare for children. 


A New Edition of Olive Schreiner’s Stories. 
DREAM LIFE AND REAL LIFE. 


Paper, 1s, 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED, BY SAME AUTHOR. 


TROOPER PETER HALKET 
OF MASHONALAND. 


With Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 
An International and 


COSMOP OLIS: Tri-Lingual Monthly Review. 


Edited by F. ORTMANS. 
ConTENTS FOR MAY. Price 2s, 6d. 


Slaves of the Lamp. II. _... .. oe Rupyarp KIPLina, 
Literary Recollections. IV... ae -» Rt. Hon, F. Max MULLER, 
Unpublished Letters to Gustave d’Eichthal, 

edited by Eugéne d’Kichthal a ose «. JOHN Stuart MIL, 
Bull-Fighting and Bull-Fighters +e ss JOSEPH PENNELL, 
Walther von der Vogelweide .. .... ... Kart BLIND. 
The Globe and the Island. ... th ea Henry Norman. 


La “Muiron” ... 9 wo. eee wee, ANATOLE FRANCE 

Un Coup de Dés jamais n’abolira le Hasard Sréruawe MatiarMs. 
Lettres Inédites, publiées par KE. Halpérine- 

; Kaminsky (suite) és ode ove aan oo 
L’Anarehisme dans Art... 4. ee one 
Quelques Lettres Inédites, avec Introduction 








Ivan TOURGUENEFF, 
EvGene Mintz, 





9p Dat Henri Lichtenberger ... ooo ove «« FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, 
L'Insurrection des Philippines ... .. EpMonp PLavucHor, 
RevueduMois ..  ... w. + «os oe F, DE PRESSENSE. 
Fremdes Leid  .. 0 we ase nae, ewe ewe, ERMINE VILLINGER. 
Tirkische Reformen und die Gefahr eines 
Weltkrieges. II H. Vampéry. 


Mitterwurzer, die Duse und Berlin |. <.. PAvL SCHLENTHER. 
Die Bewegungen auf dem Gebiet des inter- 


nationalen Bibliothekswesens O. Hartwie. 
Thiers als Historiker ... ...... .... ... _M. PHILIPPSON. 
om Englischen Biehertisch : Thomas Hardy 
und Rudyard Kipling ...  .. —... . A. Brawvi. 
Politisches in deutscher Beleuchtung ... “T@notus,” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


PHILIP AND ALEXANDER 
OF MACEDON. 


Two Essays in Biography. 


By DAVID G. HOGARTH, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Author of “A Wandering Scholar,”’ &c. 

“Written with spirit and in a fascinating manner ; it will appeal alike to the 
student of history and the general reader......Romance is outdone by the tale of 
the great Macedonians.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The book is written in so spirited a manner that it would not fail to please 
an indifferent reader, while for a student of the most interesting chapter in the 
history of ancient Greece it has more points of profit and charm than a single 
reading could discover.”—Scotsman. 


REPRINT NOW READY, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., 


Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 


By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., and the 
Rev. LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A, LL.D., 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 

“A most agreeable impression of his own personal character is left upon us by 
this biography, one to make those who read it realise what a privilege it was to 
be intimate with him, and to acconnt for the almost religious respect with 
which he was regarded by successive generations of Balliol men,”—Standard, 





With Illustrations, 8vo, 18s, 


SOME UNRECOGNIZED LAWS OF NATURE. 


An Inquiry into the Causes of Physical Phenomena, with special reference 
to Gravitation. By Ignatius Singer and Lewis H, BErEns, 

This is an entirely new and original work, the result of long study and inde- 
pendent experiment and research, By a close examination of the conditions 
under which various phenomena are manifested, an attempt has been made to 
throw light on the Laws of Nature to which such manifestations are due. 


Now ready, 8vo, 6s, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 370. APRIL, 1897, 
ConTENTS, 
8. LAMMENAIS, 
9, Taz Human Minp anp Animas 
INTELLIGENCE. 
10. Risk OF THE GERMAN INFANTRY. 
ll. HisTORICAL WRITINGS OF 
Francis Parkman, 
12, Tux PoLiTican Situation“. 


1, QUEEN VICTORIA. 

2. THE Psatms 1n HISTORY. 
3. BENJAMIN JOWETT. 

4, FRENCH ART. 

5. THE JerninaHam LETTERS, 
6. CRIME In ENGLAND. 

7. Tue Portry OF SPORT. 


2 vols, crown 8vo, 18s, 


NOTES FROM A DIARY, 1851-72. Kept 


by the Right Hon. Sir Mounrstuart HE. Grant Durr, G.O.8.L, sometime 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies; Governor of Madras, 1881-86, 
“This is a charming book, full of good things. It consists of the lighter 
reminiscences of a singularly accomplished man of the world, who in the course 
of a varied and active life has come in contact with a vast number of distinguished 
people in many countries.” —St. James’s Gazette, 





With Portrait, fcap. 4to, 10s, 6d. 


LORD BOWEN: a Biographical Sketch. With 
Selections from his Unpublished Poems, By Sir Henry Stewart Cunnina- 
Ham, K.O I.E. 

** Every one who knew Lord Bowen well must be grateful to Sir H Cun- 
ningham for writing, and to Lady Bowen for empowering him to publish, this 
brilliant sketch of one of the most brilliant men of our century.”—Spectator. 





With Maps, 8vo, 14s. 


THE NAVY AND THE NATION. By James 


R. TuursFizip, M.A., and Lieut.-Col. Sir Gzoraz SrpEnHam OLaRxr, 
R.E., K.0.M.G., F.B.S. 

“© We have called this volume a text-book, it is therefore, perhaps, needful to 
add that there is not a dry or a dull page in it. Whether it is Mr. Thursfield 
dealing with the statistics of our seaborne commerce, or Sir George Clarke ex- 
plaining the relation of submarine mines to war, the subject is so dealt with 
that not only is it made intelligible to any average Englishman, but attention 
is riveted by the charm of literary style.”—Times, 





The following are nearly ready. 
LATER GLEANINGS: Theological and 


Ecclesiastical. A New Series of Gleanings of Past Years. By the Right 
Hon, W. E. GLapstovz. Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


WASTE AND REPAIR IN MODERN LIFE: 


a Series of Essays on the Maintenance of Health under Conditions which 
Prevail at the Present Time. By Rossow Roosz, M.D. Crown 8vo, 


THE STORY OF A GREAT AGRICULTURAL 


ESTATE: an Account of the Origin and Administration of the “ Beds and 
Bucks” and *‘ Thorney” Estates. By the Duke of Beprorp. Orown 8vo. 


FRENCH STUMBLING BLOCKS & ENGLISH 


STEPPING STONES. By Francis Tarver, sometime Assistant-Master at 
Eton College. Feap, 8vo. 


MURRAY’S CYCLIST’S ROAD-BOOK, from 


London through Chichester, Portsmouth, Southampton to the New Forest, 
and back by. Romsey, Winchester, Dorking, Leatherhead, and Epsom. 
Illustrated by a Road Atlas at the end of the book. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 





NEARLY READY. Price to Subscribers, 12s. net, payable in advance. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME TO 


Edited by Professor SKEAT. 
Demy 8vo, pp. lxxxiv. + 608, uniform in all respects with the Library Edition of Chaucer’s Works in Six Volumes, 1894 


CHAUCERIAN AND OTHER PIECES 


Edited from numerous Manuscripts by the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D, 
Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon and Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
This Selection includes all the most important among the numerous pieces in prose and verse which have been appended ty 
Chaucer’s Works in various editions, including those of Thynne, Stowe, Speght, and Tyrwhitt. Nearly every piece reprinteg new 
appears in an improved form; and in several cases MSS. not previously examined have been collated, and have proved to be the Dest, 


The Norss are nearly all new. 


‘‘THE OXFORD CHAUCER.” 


*,* The Subscription List will be closed before the publication of the Work, when the price will be advanced to 18s, 





Immediately, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, half-roan, 28s. 


JOHNSONIAN MISCELLANIES. Arranged 


and Edited by Gzorce Birxpeck Hitt, D.O.L., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 


OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME EDITOR. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Including Boswell’s 


Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, and Johnson’s Diary of a Journey into 
North Wales. With Portraits and Facsimiles, 8vo, half-bound, £3 33. 
Spectator.—“‘ The most exhaustive edition of Boswell’s famous work that has 
hitherto been published.” 


WIT AND WISDOM OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. Crown 


8vo, 7s. 6u, 


Scotsman.—* Probably no man living knows the works and character of 
Dr. Johnson better than Dr. Birkbeck Hill. The selection and arra to 
characteristic passages from his works and his life and his letters have been 
admirably done,” 


RASSELAS. With Introduction and Notes. Extra fcap. 
8vo, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d.; parchment, 4s, 6d, 


Scottish Review.—“ By far the handiest and best edition of the work which we 
have seen.” 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’S WORLDLY WISDOM. Selec- 


tions from his Letters and Characters, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


LETTERS OF DAVID HUME TO WILLIAM STRAHAN. 


With a Facsimile, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Academy.—“ We have never seen a work better edited or better annotated, and 
there is an excellent index.” 


LETTERS OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. With a Fac- 


simile, in 2 vols., medium 8vo, halt-roan, 28s, 
Standard.—" Excellent reading.” Daily Chronicle.—" Full of charm.” 
"imes.—* All lovers of Johnson will appreciate the schorarly manner in which 
Dr. Hill has discharged his editorial task, We cannot but congratulate him on his 
fresh addition to the stately Johnsonian edifice he has reared with so much skill 
and labour.” 





logical Society. 


pleting Vol. III.) 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Two new Sections, 4to, paper covers, 2s. 6d. each, 
A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL 


PRINCIPLES, Founded mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philo. 


DISTRUSTFUL—DOOM. Edited by Dr. Murray, 23. 64, 
FLEXUOSITY—FOISTER. Edited by Mr. Henry Braptey. 23, 6d, 


Forthcoming issue to be published on July 1st, 1897, 
DOOM—DZIGGETAI ‘ae a Double Section. Edited by Dr. Muaray (com. 





By Henry Sweet, M.A. 


dictionaries.” 


Edited by Osmunp Arry, M.A. 


Just published, crown 4to, cloth, Ss, 6d. net, 


A STUDENT'S DICTIONARY OF ANGLO-SAxoy, 


Brevity and conciseness have been aimed at throughout. The meanings are 
given in plain modern English, References have been omitted, irregular forms 
are noticed very briefly, and cognate words are given only in Old English itself, 

Glasgow Herald.—‘ Compiled with the greatest care, and laudably free from 
those more than doubtful forms which have found their way into the earlier 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, Vol. I., 12s. 6d. 


BURNET’S HISTORY OF MY OWN TIME: the Reign 


of Charles II. A New Edition based on that of M. J. Rouru, D.D,, and 


Times.—* All serious students will commend the laudable enterprise of the 
Clarendon Press in issuing a new edition of this famous work, and in securing 
the services of so competent an editor as Mr. Airy.” 





Now ready, SEOOND EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED, with Portrait 
and Facsimile, crown 8vv, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


STEELE: Selections from the “Tatler,” “Spectator,” 


and *“*Guardian.” With Introduction and Notes by Austin Dossoy, 





prinsientiy of the E 
Analytical Index, by 
of University College, Oxford. 





Orown 8vo, cloth, 9s, 6d.; or Part I., 63, 6d.; Part II., 3s. 6d. Just published, 
with 11 Maps. 


SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. Being Vol. IV. of A 
Historical Geography of the British Colonies. By CO. P. Lucas, B.A., of 
Balliol College, Oxford, and the Oolonial Office, London. The First Part 
giving a History of South Africa down to the Present Day The Second 
including Geographical Chapters on the British South African Oolonies, 
together with an Account of British Oentral Africa and British East Africa. 

Spetgere= Full of useful and interesting information......I¢ will repay 
perusal.” 

South Afriea.—“ A better geographical treatise could scarcely be desired.” 

Times.—‘* Mr. Lucas’s book supplies the want of an easily accessible, impartial, 
and trustworthy exposition of South African history.” 


Orown 8vo, with Maps, 7s. 6d, 


GEOGRAPHY OF AFRICA SOUTH OF THE ZAMBESI. 


By the Rev. W. G. GreswsLt, M.A., under the auspices of the Royal 
Colonial Institute. 
Times.—‘‘ A very useful and opportune publication by a very competent 
writer......Few men are better qualified than Mr. Greswell to furnish the 
student or the traveller with the latest and most authentic information.”’ 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. . 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


THE EUROPEAN CONCERT IN THE EASTERN 


QUESTION: a Collection cf Treaties and other Public Acts. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by T, EH. Hottawp, D.C.L., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law, Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 

In this work the Editor has brought together, from the voluminous 
collections in which they are practically inaccessible, the treaties and other 
Docnments which are the official Record of the action of the Great Powers with 
reference to the Ottoman Empire, These documents are fully annotated, and 
are so printed as to render easily distinguishable clauses which are still in force 
from clauses which have ceased to be operative, 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ Simply invaluable to the student and the publicist.” 
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